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OBJECT LESSON IN “GUNG HO” 
A Unit for This Week 


UNG HO” is a new phrase for us. Not.long ago none 

of us had ever heard it. But to the Chinese it isn’t 
new. It symbolizes all that this special number on China 
stands for. Back of it is a story of millions of little people 
working by inches toward a big goal a long way off, and 
refusing to give up. How can you dramatize the story be- 
hind this word in one period? 

Your object is to make real a dogged struggle acted out 
on a huge stage, by millions of characters, thousands of 
miles away. with a background of history and custom un- 
familiar to your class. You can do it by dramatizing flashes 
of personal history. 


HOW TO GET READY 


Assign “Four Hundred Million Allies” as required reading 
for everybody. Use the other Chinese features in this issue 
for special reading assignments. Ask individuals and groups 
to prepare scripts for five-minute actions that will take the 
class into China today and yesterday. You'll find materials 
listed on page 3-T. Dramatizations might show a family 
traveling west from Hankow to Chungking; Rewi Alley 
urging the Chiangs to support industrial co-ops; guerrillas 
fighting behind the Japanese lines; a professor teaching in 
a cave. Make these dramatizations tell two things: How the 
Chinese are like us; how they are different. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start off with something that will create a mood and an 
illusion of carrying the class swiftly into a Chinese atmos- 
phere: perhaps music played in recordings; a one-reel 
bird’s eye movie view of the land; a speaking chorus read- 
ing a script prepared by the class poet. A narrator might 
provide the links from scene to scene as each group acts 
out its part in the program. Don’t interrupt the class for 
questions and discussion. Save this for later. 


CHECKUP 


Conclude the period without summary or discussion. Let 
what the class has seen and heard sink in unti] the next 
period. And even then you might avoid formal quizzing. 
Ask for volunteers to tell what they learned about the 
Chinese from the class dramatizations. Let members of each 
group add points which the class may have missed. And 
don’t forget that this period is only an introduction, a be- 
ginning. If the period has been a success, it has raised 
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questions that can’t be answered without a good deal of 
thought and study. Bring these out for future reference. 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC WAR 


1. Who persuaded Chiang to set up industrial co-ops? 

2 How did he claim they would benefit China? 

3. For Discussion: What has produced inflation in China 
and how does it affect the average working man? 

Activity: Combine study of this article with the one on 
the land and the map in this issue. Bring out the idea of 
China’s vast resources, of her need for industrialization, of 
her industrial possibilities, of the part we can play in 
supplying the “know how” she lacks. 


HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


RACE PROBLEM IN AMERICA 


1. What did the thirteenth amendment do for the Negro? 

2. What does Dr. Commager believe is the cure for anti- 
Negro feeling and actions? 

3. For Discussion: How is the Negro deprived of his 
constitutiona] right to vote in some states? 

Poll of Class Opinion: Take a poll of the class on these 
questions: Should Negroes be admitted to your school? 
Should Negroes serving in the armed forces be segregated 
in colored units? Should whites be given preference in 
securing jobs? Would you invite a Negro to your home 
with a group of your white friends? How many Negroes 
can you sincerely count as friends? 

For Further Reference: The Negro in America, Maxwell 
S. Stewart, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 95, 10c; Race and 
Cultural Relations, Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis, Prob- 
lems in American Life, Resource Unit, No. 5, National 
Council for Social Studies, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D C., 30c. 


CARTELS 


1. How did cartels make it possible for Germany to 
wage war on free countries in peace time? 

2 What did American firms expect to gain by joining 
German cartels? 

3. For Discussion: Do cartels encourage good interna- 
tional relations? 

For Further Reference: “Cartels: Menace of Worldwide 
Monopoly.” New Republic, supplement to March 27, 1944 
issue. 


IN THIS ISSUE: China Number—War, History, Economics, Education, Leaders, 
land, Map, Chinese Essays, Poetry, Story, Dragon Seed .* Cartels and Peace 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 

Justice for War Criminals: The Problem of Who 
Shall Be Punished in Axis Countries, and How. 

When Will the Boys Come Home? Plans. for 
Release of the Armed Forces. 

Careers in Industry: 2. Telephone and Telegraph. 


For English Classes: 

“Don't Miss Anything” — Carl Carmer on Going 
Back to School. 

Books for G.I.s — the Armed Services Editions, by 
Frank S. Adams. 

“A Walk in the Sun,” excerpt trom Harry Brown’s 
brilliant short novel of the war. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Meet the Wongs of China 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Make a list of the various members of the Wong tamily 
and their friends concerned in this essay Then trace the 
background and current situation of each 

2. Chinese have great respect for their elders. How is 
this revealed in Miss Kuo’s story? 

3 There is no attempt in the story to maintain that every- 
thing, is perfect among the refugees. What things, for in- 
stance, neea improvement? Has America ever faced similar 
difficulties? When? 

4. Why do you think Wongpapa felt so bad about the 
loss of the tomatoes? 

5. What evidences of westernization were to be found 
in Lucy? 

6 Was Lucy’s act of “stealing” a chicken a dishonorable 
one? Why or why not, in your opinion? 

7 What do you think is the main point of this essay? 
How does it help us to understand the Chinese? 

8 Examining the essay as a piece of writing, entirely 
aside from its subject-matter and content, how do you 
think it stands up? Does it have the qualities we have 
learned to associate with good writing? What are they? 


Neighbors 
Questions for Discussion: 


1. Although the behavior of “Didi” in the story is very 
similar to that of any American tot, that of his elders dif- 
fers somewhat. What does this indicate? 

2 Judging by the two references in the story, what do 
you think is the Chinese attitude towards the relationship 
of teachers and students? How does this differ from ours? 

3 Both he Japanese and the Chinese in the story speak 
and act towards each other with extreme courtesy. Is this 
real or false? 

4. In the description of the new Japanese neighbors to 
the east, the author has managed to convey very quickly 
an idea of their character. How has he accomplished this? 

5. How do you interpret the slaps and the screaming 
which followed the Japanese’s return to his own home? 


6 Do you think the Chinese family did right to move 
away from the neighborhood? 


Name Calling 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. After you have read “Name Calling” discuss some 
names bs which we consciously or unconsciously hurt the 
feelings of people who are unlike ourselves. 

2 Why did the Chinese give us the name Fan Kuai? 

8. You probably have your own pet likes and dislikes 
in the department of names. A girl named Elizabeth, for 
instance, may dislike “Lizzie,” or a boy named Charles may 
not like to be called “Chuck.” What is the reason for the 
feeling you have about such nicknames? 

+ What is the best solution for the misunderstandings 
which arise between the people of one race and another? 

5. Notice that Walter Kong does not pretend that his 
own people are blameless Do you think that this offers 
any clue to the Chinese themselves? 


Chinese Poetry 
Questions for Discussion: 

1 Explain the following: “The Chinese poets accept the 
world as they find it and ‘with profound simplicity find 
therein sufficient solace.’” 

2. Do you think American readers would find similar 
difficulties in understanding and appreciating the poetry of 
India, Russia, France, or Great Britain? 

3. How do you account for the new spirit in Chinese 
poetry? Has a similar revolution overtaken the poetry of 
America? 

4 Which of the brief quotations do you find most inter- 
esting? Which do you like best? 


Round Table 
Questions for Discussion: 

1 What is the value of constructive criticism? Does this 
mean that we can say only good things? 

2 What is meant by “destructive” criticism? Why should 
we avoid it? 

3. Would you agree that an ideal poem is “unhackneyed 
in vocabulary, accurate in observation, pleasing in sound, 
sensitive in perception, imaginative in metaphor’? What 
would you add to these qualifications? 

4. Do you think an ambitious person can acquire the 
ability to write good poetry, or do you feel it is one of the 
“natural” arts? 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
L 3, 4 1, 2, §. 
II. a, b, b, a, b. 
Ill. be, ab, ac, be, ab. 
IV. 2; ¥, 3, 2) ¥> 
V. Virginia, Stamp Act, taxes, George III, Bill of Rights. 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. 1-b; 2-c; 8-c; 4-b. 
Il. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F. 
Il. 2, 9, 8, 10, 4. 
Words to the Wise: 1l-c; 2-c; 8-a; 4-a; 5-b; 6-b; 7-a; 8-c; 
9-c; 10-b. 
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Four Hundred Million ALLIES 


HINA is a nation of “fight- 
ing pacifists.” By tem- 
perament, tradition, and mode 
of life, the Chinese are incur- 
ably a peace-loving people. 

Yet today China is in the 
midst of the fiercest struggle in 
the four thousand years of her 
recorded history —a struggle 
for national survival. On the 
first day of 1942 China offici- 
ally joined the United Nations. 
But actually it was the other 
way round — the United Nations joined China. For China 
has fought longest in World War II. In fact, World War II 
began in China, For four and a half years before the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor China stubbornly resisted Japanese 
aggression, alone and unaided by her future allies. The war 
began for her on the night of July 7, 1937, when Jap troops, 
in an unprovoked attack, seized the ancient Marco Polo 
Bridge outside Peiping. 

Since then China has lost 18 of her 28. provinces — areas 
that held the core of her modern industries. She has lost 
most of her fertile lands, all of her great ports, most of her 
major cities, most of her coal and iron mines, nearly all of 
her cultural centers, thc most important railways and high- 
ways, and her chief sources of revenue. 

But more precious than these is the toll of her casualties, 
estimated between nine and twenty million soldiers and 
civilians. Another fifty million Chinese have fled to the west- 
ern provinces, in the largest mass migration of the world’s 
history. Millions are on the brink of starvation because of the 
war and the Jap-imposed blockade. 


United China Relief, Inc. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder 
of the Chinese Republic, 
33 years ago on Oct. 10. 


Experienced Enemies 


But let us look on the credit side. What have these stag- 
gering sacrifices accomplished? For one thing, they have 
kept occupied one-third of Japan’s entire army. What’s more, 
in July, 1943, Gen. Ho Ying-chin, Chinese Chief of Staff, 
announced that his troops had killed, wounded, or captured 
2,542,703 Japs in the first six years of war. 

China is a veteran in the fight against Japanese imperial- 
ism. In 1894, she was attacked and defeated by Japan, and 
deprived of the rich island of Formosa. In 1910, the Japs 
annexed Korea, once part of China, but then independent. 
On September 18, 1931, they invaded China’s three north- 
eastern provinces (Manchuria). In 1933, they cut off the 
province of Jehol, and two years later broke through the 
Great Wall and seized the province of Chahar. 

Finally. on July 7, 1987, the Japanese fired the shots 
that started th- present war. In December, they occupied 
1944 


SEPTEMBER .25, 


China struggles for freedom 
through war and revolution 


Shanghai and Nanking. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
commander-in-chief of China’s armies, moved the govern- 
ment to Hankow, and called on his people for an all-out war. 


Chiang Evolves a Strategy 


The next year, 1938, saw the fall of Canton and Hankow. 
The national capital was moved again. This time a thou- 
sand miles up the Yangtse River to Chungking far in the 
interior. Chiang Kai-shek’s entire armed strength (some 
6,000,000 troops) consisted of infantry divisions, possessing 
no tanks, little artillery, and even less air support. He 
evolved his own technique of warfare which he called “mag- 
netic strategy.” 

It meant that the Chinese would retreat when faced by 
superior forces, avoid pitched battles, draw the Japs as far 
as possible from their bases, and then attack detached 
groups with quick jabs. At this time, too, China introduced 
the “scorched earth” policy of completely destroying the 
resources of a territory before it was abandoned. 

In 1939, the Chinese, literally with their bare hands, 
hacked out the Burma Raad, linking Chungking with the 
railroad from the port of Rangoon. The same year, more 
than 4,000 miles of new highways were built in western 
China. Meanwhile war broke out in Europe. In 1940, the 
Japs invaded Indo-China and joined the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis. We continued to ship iron and steel to Japan while 


re: a Sad 
A ees ; 
E tate 


Paul Guillumette 


Chinese soldiers held out among the ruins of Changteh 
during the 8-day occupation by the Japs last December, 
but only 30 of the city’s 10,000 buildings remained 
after the battle, and Japs by-passed it in later moves. 
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Britain, yielding to Japanese pressure, closed the Burma 
Road for three months. 

Then came the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, and within 
a few months the Japs captured Hong Kong, Singapore, the 
Philippines, the Dutch Indies, Thailand, and Burma. 

China was completely isolated. She now had powerful 
allies, but they were too busy fighting their own war to 
be of much material help. However, as a token of the aid 
to come, Gen. Claire Channault established his small gal- 
lant Fourteenth Air Force on Chinese territory. Since then 
every ounce of Allied help has had to be flown over the 
Himalaya mountain “hump” from India. 

The next years 1942 and 1943 brought China's greatest 
diplomatic triumphs. The United States and Britain relin- 
quished extraterritorial rights in China. We also abolished 
our Chinese Exclusion Act. And in November, 1943, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek held their historic conference in Cairo at 
which the return to China of Manchuria and Formosa, and 
stripping from Japan of all conquests were pledged. 

Although the wa. in the Pacific is going well, the Chi- 
nese armies on the mainland have not been progressing. In 
the last three months they have lost the key points of 
Changsha, Loyang, and Hengyang, along the north-and- 
south railroad from Hankow to Canton. These serious set- 
backs no’ only play havoc with China’s interior communica- 
trons bu: constitute a serious threat to American air bases. 


Birth of the Republic 


China's war witb Japan is her external conflict. She is 
also waging an internal war. When the Manchu emperors 
were overthrown in a revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
in 1911, the Chinese republic came into being. On October 
10, next month, it will celebrate its 33rd birthday. It has 
suffered from severe growing pains. In the absence of a 
strong, centralized government, China soon fell apart. Sev- 
eral provinces were governed by corrupt war lords who were 
constantly fighting among themselves. 

A second revolution seemed inevitable. This one, too, was 
led by Dr. Sun. He founded the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
Party) of China and drafted its program, the famous San 
Min Chu I — “Three People’s Principles,” which have been 
translated as “nationalism, democracy, livelihood.” 

To achieve these aims Dr. Sun realized that it would be 
necessary first to unite the country. He summoned Chiang 
Kai-shek to organize an army to defeat the reactionary war 
lords. By 1928 Chi:.ng’s forces swept all opposition before 
them, overthrew the weak Peking government and estab- 
lished a new regime under one party, the Kuomintang. 

Dr. Sun, who died in 1925, at first willingly accepted 
the coop:ration of Communist emissaries from Moscow. But 
before long it became apparent that these “friends from the 
Kremlin” were more devoted to Russia than to China. After 
the comoletion of Chiang Kai-shek’s drive to the north, a 
plot was uncovered to destroy the National Government 
and set up a Soviet regime in China. This provoked a civil 
war that lasted for ten years. 

The Chinese Communists meanwhile moved to the north- 
west and built up a more or less self-governing peasant state 
in the Province of Shensi. 


China Film, from Paul Guillumette 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek inspires his people. 


On September 22, 1937 — two and a half months after 
the outbreak of the Japanese war — the Chinese Commu- 
nists issued a manifesto pledging (1) support of Dr. Sun’s 
Three Principles; (2) abandonment of their armed insur- 
rection against the national government; and (8) incorpora- 
tion of thei: armies into the national army for a fight-to-the 
finish against Japan. : 

It is now the contention of the Chinese government that 
the Communists have not lived up to their pledge, and that 
they are a :nenace to Chinese unity and successful prosecu- 
tion of the war against Japan. 


Communists vs. National Government 


The Communists reply that it would be foolhardy to dis- 
band until China becomes a democracy and their followers 
are assured civil rights. The Anglo-American Allies have 
sought to make peace between Communists and National 
Government as a necessary condition to winning the war. 

Is China a democracy? The answer, unfortunately, must ' 
be no. The Kuomintang leaders themselves admit as much. 
The present regime is a one-party dictatorship. There is 
strict censorship ana government control of education and 
the press. Having said this one must hasten to point out, 
in all fairness, that the Chinese government, though not 
democratic, is, however, not totalitarian. 

The greatest hope for China’s democratic evolution rests 
with the people. Democratic traditions have been bred into 
their hearts and minds for thousands of years. A famous 
Confucian anecdote to illustrate it: A peasant woman came 
weeping to the Great Sage of China. “I mourn,” she said, 
“because a year ago my father was killed by a tiger; last 
month my husband was clawed to death by a tiger; and 
today my only son was carried away by a tiger.” 

“Why do you not move to the next province, where there 
are no tigers?” inquired Confucius. 

“Oh, Master,” the woman replied, “here there is no op- 
pressive government.” 
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Symbol stands for ‘’Gung Ho” (Work Together), motto of Chinese cooperatives. 


EFORE the war, China’s culture and economy centered 
in the great coastal cities where trade with Europe and 
America always had been carried on. When these cities were 
threatened by Japan, China knew that 90 per cent of her 
industry would be seized. The government asked Ong 
Wen-hao, Minister of Economic Affairs, what should be 
done. He answered: “Pick up and go.” 

When the Japanese took Nanking the Chinese followed 
Ong’s advice. Forty to sixty million people walked 500 
to 2,000 miles to what hitherto had been their Wild West. 
Over terrible terrain, without xailroads and often with only 
caravan trails, the backs of men and women carried parts of 
Old China into regions that became New China. (See ar- 
ticle on page 12.) 

In the fail of 1938 as many as 353 industries, using 150,- 
000 tons of machinery, were moved by hand to the Yangtze 
and hauled in sampans to Ichang. Here, loading by night 
and sailing by day, dismantled factories were transferred 
to steamships and carried past the churning Yangtze gorges. 
With the machinery went libraries, laboratories, universities 
(see article on page 11). An agricultural college drove its 
herd of prize cattle for a whole year on foot. Even silkworms 
were brought along to set up a new silk industry. News- 
paper presses set to work in caves and today turn out 
aS many newspapers on coarse native paper as were printed 
in prewar China. 


China’s West a Land of Hardships 


These eastern Chinese, refugees ‘in their own land, found 
it hard in western China. They had come to a thinly pop- 
ulated region with primitive transportation. Feudal war 
lords still controlled much of the territory, and the people 
spoke many dialects. 

The great: migration brought great social changes. Thou- 
sands of girls left the shelter of the family to work in indus- 
tries. Thousands of children were orphaned, to be brought 
up as wards of the community. 

Millions of people were lost in a virgin land, without 


Paul Guillumette 
Hoarding of rice has been a serious cause of inflation. 
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a China's Economic War 


Inflation, Blockade, Enforced Migration, 
Poor Transport Bring China Near Collapse 


jobs or subsistence. A famous professor found himself sow- 
ing corn for a living. All Mother Liang and her three chil- 
dren had were the clothes on their backs and a spinning 
wheel they had saved when they escaped from Hankow. 
Their shoes had long since worn through, and their sandals 
were patched with bark. No clothing was to be had any- 
where. With the eastern textile industries gone, even sol- 
diers were needy and had to wear uniforms from captured 
Japs. 

There was not enough rice for soldiers and refugees, and 
trequently farmers were forcibly deprived of their harvests. 
Rich iron deposits were left untouched while the miners 
starved; coal mines lay deserted while soldiers and refu- 
gees scoured the hills for sticks to use as fuel. 


Cooperatives Save the Day 


Tt was in this stagnation period that the industrial co- 
operatives sprang up. Rewi Alley (see article on page 30) 
persuaded the Chiangs that Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives would solve.a four-fold problem: disperse industries 
so Japanese bombs could not find them, supply the guer- 
rilla armies behind the Japanese lines, produce consumer 
goods, and give work to the homeless. In July, 1938, the 
first fund was set aside for the co-ops. 

To start a co-op, seven or more workers are required; 
each member must subscribe for a $2 share, making a 
down payment of at least 5c. After receiving a five-year 
loan from headquarters, the members elect a director and 
decide how they will share their earnings. In some co-ops 
the workers draw no wages, but take a food allowance 
from the business and leave the rest of the earnings in 
their working fund. Above the door of each co-op is writ- 
ten a symbol, Gung-ho! (work together). They are camou- 
flaged in caves, temples, or woods, and are arranged in 
three distinct zones: very light, easily moved co-ops with 
the guerrillas; heavier industries just behind the front; and 
few very heavy industries far in the rear. Experts travel to 
each co-op and train the members in its special trade. 
The women build spinning wheels and make army uni- 
forms. An ex-clerk found himself living near a grove of 
bamboo, started a small paper plant. A group of crippled 
soldiers settled down near a field of castor oil shrubs and 
began a soap factory. 


Inflation Paralyzes Daily Life 


Today the co-ops need capital, and have been somewhat 
restricted by the Kuomintang. Thirty thousand co-ops origi- 
nally had been planned; 2,300 once were at work, but now 
only about 1,500 remain. Many have had to lie idle for 
lack of funds. 

If the co-ops need capital, it is only a symptom, the ail- 
ment of China as a whole. For China today is teetering on 
the brink of economic collapse. Her battle against inflation 
is as crucial as her fight against Japan. Not only does infla- 
tion hamper the army and throttle the government, it para- 








Alexanderson (CNS) from Paul Guillumette 
Lacking overhead hoists, huge machines for under- 
ground shops are set in place by strong backs of coolies. 


lyzes every move in the daily lite of the common people and 
the middle classes on fixed incomes. 

Take Peng, a ricksha puller. He makes about $60 a day 
(this is in Chinese currency, which now exchanges at 500 
Chinese dollars to 100 of U. S.). But Peng can barely 
keep his wite and child fed, must live in a straw-thatched 
mud hut with two other families. 

A girl clerk can’t afford meat, lives on rice and noodles. 
A waterfront coolie makes $40 a day but must spend $4 
a night for a bed in a flophouse, $25 for each of his meals. 
A farmer has to give 7 out of every 10 bushels of rice to 
his landlord as rent. What is left isn’t enough to feed his 
family, and, although he makes his own clothes and has 


little need of currency, the prices for such necessities as , 


salt and tools are far beyond his means. 

Even worse off is China’s smallest but most educated 
group — the “white-collar” class. They can’t raise their in- 
come by asking higher wages. Mr. Lin, for instance, is a 
government worker. With his family of three he must share 
an unheated two-room flat with four others. He is under- 
fed, has no winter coat, can afford no clothes, wears a suit 
borrowed from a friend in the army. 

Although he gets a rice allotment, he gets no extra rice 
for his family. For their rice supply alone he must give 
almost his whole week’s salary. A pound of coffee costs him 
$400, a pound of butter $400, one egg $7, one orange $16, 
a foot of cloth $75, a pair of socks $130, a pair of shoes 
$500. Prices are over 200 times as high as in 1937 and are 
rising 10 per cent every month. The causes of Chinese in- 
fiation spring chiefly from the Japanese blockade. They are: 


Causes of Inflation 


1. Loss of revenue. The invasion deprived the govern- 
ment of its chief sources of revenue —customs duties, salt 
tax on eastern sea marshes, taxes on eastern factories. Lack- 
ing revenue, the government has had to keep issuing paper 


money without any real backing. More and more. money 
gets into circulation, but as it is nearly worthless, prices 
soar. The government tried ceiling prices but the ultra- 
individualistic Chinese would have none of it. To keep 
China’s money from becoming absolutely worthless, Britain 
and America have loaned her billions, every penny of which 
has been repaid with vital tung oil through government- 
owned corporations. 

2 Poor transportation. China still moves by foot, and her 
transportation is gauged by the speed at which a heavily 
laden coolie can trot. Only 5 per cent of China’s goods move 
by rail or truck. She has only 5,000 trucks and 12,000 
miles of railroad (most of it now in Jap hands) to serve 
three times as many people as the U. S., which has 240,- 
000 miles of track. She lacks gasoline. The result is that 
one province is weakened by famine while its neighbor 
hauls in a bumper crop. The soldiers must walk hundreds of 
miles to the front. and a wounded soldier must stagger 20 
miles before he reaches a dressing station. 

3. Lack of goods. The Japs have all the ports, the main 
railsoads and the Burma Road. Until the Ledo Road is fin- 
ished, China can get no supplies from the outside except 
what little can be flown from India or carried by camel 
from Siberia or smuggled from Japanese territory. Only 
2 per cent of our Lend-Lease supplies go to China. For 
lack of medicines, China loses more soldiers through dis- 
ease than through Jap bullets. For lack of drugs the Chi- 
nese must be operated on without anaesthesia. For lack of 
equipment, 68 out of 364 factories in Chungking have 
closed, tin and tungsten production has slumped, and the 
wolfram output for the U. S. was cut 50 per cent. 

4 Hoarding. Because the price of grain is sky-high, the 
farmer hoards to keep alive and the landlord hoards to 
speculate. To control this, Chiang in. 1940 nationalized the 
land tax and made farmers and landlords pay their tax 
in rice instead of in money. This:means that farmers, whose 
sons are doing most of the fighting, also carry the greatest 
tax burden, and this has caused several peasant uprisings. 

5 Corruption. Since money is worth so little, the peo- 
ple don’t respect it. The landlord bribes the government 
agent who weighs his land tax; men can bribe their way 
out of the draft; and some officers sell part of the stores 
allotted to their men to make pin money. 


Outlook for China’s Future 


Will China become a major power? President Roosevelt 
believes China can soon become a great industrial nation. 
Demaree Bess, Saturday Evening Post writer, says: “The 
Chinese nation has few, if any, attributes of a great power.” 
As for the Chinese themselves, they intend to vindicate 
Roosevelt’s optimism — they plan to industrialize. Don’t 
torget that they call their war “The War of Resistance and 
National Reconstruction.” But before she can industrialize, 
Chma faces more problems. 

China proper lacks vital raw materials. She has a suf- 
ficiency of only coal, tungsten, antimony, and low-grade 
iron. She must develop hitherto unexploited mineral and oil 
deposits in her frontier regions. Sinkiang, Sikang, and Man- 
churia are her main hopes. Then she must construct hydro- 
electric stations on her raging southwestern rivers. In ad- 

(Conciuded on page 10) 
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CARTELS 
A Threat fo World Peacel 


HE peace draftsmen at Dumbarton Oaks have made 

working drawings for the temple of world organization. 
The United Nations are making plans to occupy and disarm 
beaten Germany, and to try Nazi war criminals. We are 
well on our way to “winning the peace.” 

But Attorney General Francis Biddle has recently thrown 
a bombshell among the world’s peace planners. He warned 
them that the peace won’t stay won unless they break the 
power of German cartels. And in a letter to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, President Roosevelt asked him to “keep 
your eye” on the whole subject of cartels during the coming 
talks with other nations. 


What Is a Cartel? 


A “cartel” (it’s from a French word meaning a written 
agreement for exchange of prisoners) is an agreement 
among manufacturers or producers which permits them to 
divide up a market, control prices, and prevent “over- 
production” of their commodity. This eliminates “cutthroat 
competition” among members of the cartel and enables all 
of them to make a profit. 

The term cartel usually is applied to an agreement made 
by companies in several nations. It may also be applied to a 
corabination of companies in one country. But in the United 
States such a domestic combination is called a “trust.” 

Attorne¥ General Biddle’s warning on German cartels was 
made at hearings being conducted by the Kilgore Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Military Affairs Committee. It is study- 
ing how cartels were used by the German Government to 
wage secret war on free countries during peace time. 


The Attorney General’s Charges 


When Germany is defeated, Mr. Biddle said, these Ger- 
man firms will undoubtedly announce that this war was not 
of their choosing and that they merely wish to continue as 
peaceful ‘business firms. They did this after World War I, 
he explained, and then went ahead secretly preparing for 
the next war. 

Under the Versailles Treaty ending World War I, the 
Carl Zeiss optical trust, the Krupp armaments firm, and 
other huge German concerns were ordered to cease making 
implements of war. But these firms deliberately continued 
to do so by setting up subsidiary companies in Holland, 
Sweden, and Belgium to conceal their operations. 

Finally, Biddle said, they made international cartel agree- 
ments with American firms, which generally were willing to 
stay out of world markets in exchange for patent rights and 
for a German promise not to compete in the American 
market. 

He added that while American firms thought cartel deals 
would be advantageous in giving them valuable technical 
information from Germany, in many cases “the information 
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went only from the American company to the German firm.” 
The result was, Mr. Biddle declared, that when war again 
came Germany knew a great deal about America’s produc- 
tion plans and industrial secrets, and we were ill-prepared 
to speed up the production of certain products. He 
charged, for example, that cartel deals enabled German 

rms to delay the development of synthetic rubber in 
America, and to restrict the output of magnesium, certain 
plastics used in aircraft, and tungsten carbide, a hard alloy 
used in machine tools. 

American firms entered these foreign cartels for business 
reasons, the Attorney General added. He said he did not 
wish to “see individual American companies condemned 
for this,” nor was his evidence “intended to criticize them.” 
But he did not wish to see “these things permitted to hap- 
pen again.” 

“These monopolistic firms have survived in Germany 
through two wars,” he declared, “and are a definite menace 
to the future peace of the world. Therefore, I propose that 
we break the power of these German firms.” 

How can the power of these firms be broken? Mr. Biddle 
said a careful study was being made of this problem. As an 
example of what he proposed, he said the Carl Zeiss optical 
trust should be forced to sell its instrument companies in 
other lands. In addition, the Zeiss laboratories might be 
put under international supervision. 


As It Looks to Cartel Supporters 


Spokesmen for large American corporations agree with 
the Attorney General that German trusts should not be 
permitted to wage “a secret war” against free nations after 
World War II ends. German industry should be kept out of 
the armaments business. But many are inclined to think 
that Mr. Biddle has painted too black a picture of cartels. 














Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


The Hands That Itch for Power 
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Supporters of cartels argue that they promote inter- 
national cooperation and help preserve peace. By dividing 
up markets and checking cutthroat competition, cartels pre- 
vent “business wars” which might lead to “shooting wars” 
among rival nations. The League of Nations made numerous 
studies of cartels and concluded that they were an excellent 
way to keep business operating efficiently. 

It is also maintained that cartel deals, which lead to the 
exchange of patents and other industrial information by 
American and foreign countries, bring greater technical 
progress to all nations of the world. 

Attorney General Biddle’s charge that cartel deals bene- 
fited Germany at the expense of our war effort is sharply 
refuted. American firms insist that these deals, which were 
made in the 1920s, gave the nation the benefit of German 
research and chemical “know how.” They say that our 
development of synthetic rubber, magnesium, tungsten car- 
bide, optical instruments, and plastics was advanced, rather 
than retarded, by this exchange of information. 


Cartels and Free Enterprise 


Assistant Attorney General Wendell Berge of the anti- 
trust division, replies that “this country is in no mood to 
give up an American way of life because Europe believes 
in cartels.” He believes most Americans consider cartels or 
trusts a threat to our system of free enterprise. 

This system is based on the belief that free competition 
among producers will provide consumers with more goods 
at lower prices. If it is allowed to work freely, no producer 
would be able to charge excessive prices because someone 


Courtesy of DuPont Company 


Crystal-clear “lucite,” for bombers, is one plastic not 
affected by cartel agreements. The nose of this bomber 
is made of a single piece measuring about 4000 sq. in. 
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else would come along and offer a better article at a lower 
price. 

It was to protect this system of free enterprise that 
Congress, in 1890, passed the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Other anti-trust laws have been passed since then, and the 
Government has fought a long ‘battle against trusts. At 
present the Government has 115: anti-trust suits on record 
against American companies. 


Some Recent Cartel Agreements 


And the Government has expressed its opposition to 
international trusts, or cartels. In recent months, for exam- 
ple, it attacked a cartel agreement made by Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., of Britain and the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. These companies were accused of 
dividing up world markets for chemicals in order to avoid 
competition and to control prices and production. Later, 
the Government brought suit against a cartel of American, 
Swedish, British, and Canadian match manufacturers. 

The. Government disputes the view that cartels bring 
greater technical progress. It cites the fact that the match 
cartel was able virtually to suppress the production of the 
“repeating” or “everlasting” match. 

It also is atgued that cartels seldom can resist the tempta- 
tion to raise prices. For instance, the American producer of 
tungsten carbide sold it for $50 a;pound. But after a cartel 
deal was made the company sold this material for $453 a 
pound. 

Proponents of cartels feel that this is no time for the 
Government to oppose a type of organization that is favored 
in other major industrial countries. There were 56 inter- 
national cartels known to be operating in 1940, and Amer- 
ican firms took part in six. These agreements were broken 
up by the war. But they probably will be resumed when 
peace comes. ™ 

The Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., which has made 
cartel deals with American firms, is strongly supported by 
the British Government, being practically a government 
agency. And the powerful cartels in Russia are operated by 
the Soviet Government. 


Government Relations to Cartels 


By taxation policies and subsidies these governments can 
give their cartels great advantage. It is maintained by many 
American economists, therefore, that American companies 
will either have to join cartels or stop doing business in 
foreign countries. They cannot compete alone against huge 
cartels backed by foreign governments, 

A committee of Government experts has been trying to 
work out a cartel policy for the United States which will 
satisfy both sides in this controversy. It is said to favor an 
international office of business practices. That office would 
examine cartel deals and decide whether they were against 
public interest. 

Other students of cartels believe they should be encour- 
aged by governments. But they would place government 
and consumer representatives on the management board of 
each cartel to see that its policies did not injure world trade. 
Some business men feel, however, that this program of 
cartel control would bring too much government inter- 
ference into private business, 
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The Race Problem in America 


HE recent Philadelphia transport strike, the race riots in 

Detroit and elsewhere, the prolonged agitation over the 
poll tax and the soldier vote measure, the protests against 
segregation in the armed services — these and many other 
things have made us aware of the race problem as a na- 
tional one. And in this global war, with China and other 
colored peoples fighting by our side, we know that what 
tappens to the Negro has profound international effects too. 

We can no longer think of the race question as merely 
a Southern problem, nor can we congratulate ourselves that 
it is well on the road to solution. It is, we must now realize, 


one of the two or three gravest problems confronting the 


American people. 

An historical examination of the race question reassures 
us that it is not insoluble. For it was born of the lack of 
economic security of large groups of people. And we may 
have reason to hope that it will disappear with improv- 
ing standards of living. 

As long as the institution of slavery existed, it may be 
said that there was, in a sense, no Negro problem. The 
status of the slave was fixed by law, by custom, by practice. 
It was, of course, an inferior status — so inferior that a Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court could say that the Negro 
slave had no rights which a white man was bound to respect. 

The white people of the South — even the poorest and 
most ignorant whites — had no need to fear, to envy, or 
to dislike the Negro, for the status of the whites was incom- 
parably higher than that of the Negro. 

With emancipation and the Thirteenth Amendment all 
this was changed. The Negro became a free man, legally 
entitled to political and civil rights. He could own land, he 
could enter a trade or a profession, he could (until ways 
were found to stop him) vote and hold office. If he didn’t 
like conditions at home, he could migrate — usually to the 
North. He became, for the first time, a possible competitor 
with whites. And as soon as he became a competitor, the 
white people of the South united in their determination to 
maintain white superiority. 

This attitude of Southerners outraged many good people 
in the North. They had known only a handful of free Ne- 
groes; they had never known the threat of Negro compe- 
tition. Gradually and increasingly in the 20th century — 
as hundreds of thousands of Negroes came north, some 
Northerners began to imitate the Southern attitude. 

It is a sobering fact that in the last quarter century the 
most spectacular outbreaks of race hostility have come in 
the North — in Chicago, in East St. Louis, in Detroit. And 
it is a saddening fact that some of the strongest hostility 
to Negroes has come from workingmen. 


Race Prejudice Not Instinctive 

We can discount any. “natural” or “instinctive” hostility 
between the races. Certainly the English, the French, the 
Scandinavians do not feel any such antipathy towards the 
Negro as many Americans claim. So, too, we can discount 
the alleged fear of intermarriage: social equality does not 
involve intermarriage. 

What we cannot discount is the fact that almost every 
instance of racial hostility, almost every instance of sup- 
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Detroit Free Presa 


Stamping Out the Flame! 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


pression or of brutaliy—lynching, for example —can be 
traced to those who for one reason or another feel insecure. 
In the Seuth it is the poorer white groups —the tenant 
farmers, the mill hands, the small tradesmen, plus the poli- 
ticians who do their bidding — who fight the Negro: In the 
North it is the workingmen, the poor, and the ignorant, 
who join in the fight. Those who have security, those who 
are sure of their jobs and their social position, those who 
have confidence in our political institutions, are rarely in- 
volved in anti-Negro hostilities. 


Economic Security 


May we not then hope that the solution to this menacing 
problem is to be found in the extension of security? This 
means first, of course, economic security. Men who are sure 
of a good living do not-need to fear competition from cheap 
labor, Negro, immigrant, or otherwise. 

But. men who are afraid that their jobs will be taken 
away from them or that their wages will be lowered, are 
bound to fight for their position. With economic security 
and with an extension of education in all forms, will come 
a greater degree of social security. Then the poor will no 
longer feel the need of asserting their social superiority to 
someone — usually the Negro. They will no longer find it 
necessary to insist upon segregation in cars and trains and 
stations and theaters in order to show their superiority. 
They will find dignity within themselves, not in outward 
displays. 

And if the econumic and social difficulties are settled, 
there will be no occasion for the agitation of political dif- 
ferences For there are no natural political differences be- 
tween white and Negro in America. 

Toleration is a luxury in which those who are secure can 
afford to indulge. It is not an instinctive attitude which all 
men naturally take. But we have all learned to take for 
granted a great many things which our forefathers regarded 
as luxuries. If we can give economic and social security to 
al] men and women in America, we can go a long way 
toward eliminating the Negro “problem.” 













WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. NAMES IN THE NEWS OF CHINA 


Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


. Ho Ying-chin ( ) Chinese Commu- 
nist province 

( ) Leads 14th Air 
Force in China 

( ) Chinese Chief of 
Staff 

( ) Burma Road ter- 
minal 

( ) Kuomintang Party 
program 


. Kunming 
. Shensi 
. Chennault 


. San Min Chu I 


il. CARTELS 


Underscore 
phrase. 

1. A cartel is an international agree- 
ment aiming to: (a) eliminate cut- 
throat competition; (b) undersell com- 
petitors; (c) encourage free enterprise. 

2. The League of Nations maintained 
that cartels were: (a) a menace to 
world peace; (b) an aid to business 
efficiency: (c) a check to technical 
progress. 

8. The Attorney General of the U. S 
is: (a) Berge; (b) Biddle; (c) Byrnes. 

4. He testified that cartels: (a) hin- 
dered U. S. synthetic rubber produc- 
tion; (b) kept U. S. industrial secrets 
from Germany; (c) forced prices 
down. 

5. Cartels are government - owned 
corporations in: (a) Great Britain; (b) 
Russia; (c) U.S 


the correct word or 


ill. FOUR HUNDRED MILLION ALLIES 


In each statement, only one of the 
answers is false. Underscore the two 
correct onés. 

1. At the Cairo Conference, Roose- 
velt and Churchill pledged the return 
to China of: (a) Korea; (b) Man- 
churia; (c) Formosa. 

2. Since the fall of Nanking, the 
Chinese capital has been moved to: 
(a) Hankow; (b) Chungking; (c) 
Shanghai. 

8. Within a few months after Pearl 
Harbor the Japs had captured: (a) 
Burma; (b) Hengyang; (c) Singapore. 

4. Before World War II broke out in 
Europe, Japan had already invaded: 
(a) Thailand; (b) Manchuria; (c) 
Chahar. 


° 


5. Dr. Sun Yat-sen: (a) founded the 
Kuomintang Party; (b) led the over- 
throw of the Manchu empire; (c) is 
now President of the Chinese Republic. 


IV. CHINA’S ECONOMIC WAR 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Western China has long been a 
progressive agricultural region. 

2. Chinese co-ops are being con- 
stantly expanded. 

3. The Japs control all China’s ports 
and main railroads. 

4. About 25 per cent of Lend Lease 
supplies go to China. 

5. China formerly produced over half 
the world’s tin. 


V. PATRICK HENRY 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. Patrick Henry lived in the state 
OP a8 ace ak 

2. He opposed Parliament’s passage 
of a 

8. He insisted that colonial legisla- 
tures should levy their own —___. 

4. The King of England at that time 
was 

5. Henry also worked for passage of 
the of 
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Kuomintang (kw6 min téng) 
Yangtze (ang sé) 

Chennault (shuh nélt) 
cartel (kar tél) 


SENIOR 


China’s Economic War 


(Concluded) 


dition, she needs two millon skilled 
workers, for she really never has had 
heavy industries. 

Poor transportation slows down the 
transfer of raw materials to her fac- 
tories. Dr. Sun Yat-sen had laid out an 
industrialization blueprint that calls for 
1,000,000 miles of new highways and 
100,000 miles of railroads. 

China is 80 per cent agricultural. The 
average farmer works a 3-and-a-half- 
acre plot, grinds his grain by hand 
mill-stone, ploughs with wooden sticks, 
and fertilizes the land with his own 
waste. By these primitive methods he 
produces more per acre than a U. S. 
farmer, but, because of floods, droughts, 
locust plagues, and landlords, he never 
has enough to eat and must spend 10 
to 14 hours a day 340 days a year at 
back-breaking toil just to keep his fam- 
ily in food and clothing. 

Treaties have wiped out foreign ship- 
ping in China’s coastal waters, and 
China has passed a law requiring for- 
eign enterprises in China to put 51 
per cent of ‘their stocks into Chinese 
hands. But immediately after the war 
China needs 300,000 freight cars, 80 
million telephones, a million new homes, 
90,000 machine tools. Even though she 
hopes to appropriate Japan’s heavy in- 
dustries, she must obtain most of these 
needs from U. S., Russia, or Britain, 
and therefore cannot cramp foreign in- 
vestments with laws too rigid. 


China’s Economic Dilemmas 


China must decide whether her new 
industries are to be privately owned 
or ‘government-run. Probably most 
heavy industry will, unlike the U. S., 
be government-owned, simply because 
Chinese business men don’t want to 
risk their capital, due to the scarcity 
of many raw materials. i 

If China is to purchase machinery 
abroad, she must have good foreign 
trade. But her exportable resources are 
few: soybean oil, tung oil, tea, silk, tin, 
antimony, bristles. -She is very worried 
over synthetics, which will compete 
with her silk and tung, and over our 
Good Neighbor Policy, which has boost- 
ed tin production in South America. In 
1934 China’s. share of the world’s tin 
trade was 70 per cent; in 1939 20 per 
cent, owing to the rise of Bolivia's tin. 
If China is to become a great industrial 
nation, the U, S. must find ways to pro- 
mote the China trade, 
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China Learns the Hard Way 


VERY Chinese coolie has spent some time in school 

even though it be only a “rooster” school where the 
classics are intoned until memorized. But only about 10 
per cent of China is literate. This 10 per cent, is China’s 
most treasured. group, and, until this fall, has never been 
subject to army draft. 

Until the student-backed Sun Yat-sen revolution, the lit- 
erate 10 per cent went to private schools and then competed 
in a grueling 2,000-year-old examination system from which 
the most brilliant scholars were chosen as government of- 
ficials. In 1911 this system was abolished, state education 
was developed and democratic universities fostered. 

Most of the universities were in the east. When the Jap- 
anese drove into China they wrecked many schoolrooms, 
turned a lavoratory into a stable, a lecture room into a bar. 
Schools trekked west. Dodging Jap bombs, trudging through 
snow drifts, and sleeping in rice fields, boys and girls car- 
1ied microscopes and school books 2,000 miles over rugged 
mountains to rebuild 77 of their 108 universities. 


Poverty Campuses 


Soochow University’s members left only three days be- 
fore the Japanese entered the city. They crowded onto 
refugee barges, then transferred to open trucks that trav- 
eled by m@onlight without headlights, and finally set up 
campus in big tea warehouses. 

Some colleges chose to stay in inland parts of the east, 
where they arrange schedules so classes don’t fall during 
the air raid hours of 10-3. Most refugee universities, how- 
ever, traveled to Kunming, Chungking, and to the ancient 
cultural center of Chengtu. 

Let’s visit Southwest Associated University in Kunming, 
where 3,000 boys and girls work in complete equality. The 


Thomas Kwang, from Paul Guillumette 
These high school boys are studying physics in a tem- 
porary school that has already moved twice. Originally 
in Tientsin, it moved to Changsha, then to Kunming. 
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campus looks like a barracks—eighty mud-brick, straw- 
thatched grey hovels in which the undergraduates sleep on 
doubled-decked bunks. Homework is done by oil lamp. 
Students use home-made ink and work on crowded rickety ° 
plank tables. Fountain pens, reference books, proper paper 
do not exist. 

The mud classrooms are too small to hold everyone, so 
many students stand outside, listen through the windows 
and take notes on one another's backs. In the barnlike li- 
brary pupils share each book with 20 others and then pass 
it on to another school. There are no chairs in the dining 
room, and the students eat standing up. 


Starvation for Body and Mind 


There is never enough food. Rice and vegetables are the 
main diet. Eggs are never seen; meat appears only once a 
week, one pound per 8 pupils. Lacking calories and vita- 
mins, the students are wan, thin, weak. They can’t memor- 
ize well, faint at lectures, get tuberculosis and malaria. 

fhe professors keep going on less salary than a coolie 
gets. Several of them turned an old theater into a dormitory 
and slept in the boxes. They can’t buy books or periodicals, 
must rely on stale notes. They sell their extra clothes and 
do peddling on the side in order to buy food so they need 
not abandon their studies. 

A typical senior in the Southwest sneaked from Peking 
through Japanese lines, reached the guerrillas, finally pad- 
ded into Kunming on blistered and bleeding feet. He is 
destitute, and is supported by the university. In his short 
summer vacations he tours the villages giving educational 
plays. He is studying engineering, hopes to come to the 
U. S. for advanced study, if he doesn’t starve first. He and 
his fellows are the brains of postwar China. 


Paul Guillumette 
Shortage of teachers, shortage of paper, pens, ink. 
Older students help out in teaching younger ones their 
alphabet in sand, using a scraper to erase mistakes. | 








For centuries China’s history has pivoted around her east- 
ern plains. Here lie the once foreign-controlled ports, 
where warehouses bulged with silk, tea, and jade. Here are 
Peiping, Nanking, Hankow, and Canton, past capitals of 
China, centers of culture and revolution. 

The eastern plains are watered by China's two great riv- 
ers the Hwang (Yellow) and the Yangtze. If it were 
not for lakes on its banks, the 3,200-mile-long Yangtze 
would overflow the eight provinces it supplies. Instead it 
makes possible the rice fields of Hunan province, where 10 
per cent of China’s rice grows. In the bamboo and camphor 
forests of Hunan’s hills also are China’s most accessible coal 
fields and 70 per cent of the world’s antimony. 

The Hwang is China’s River of Sorrow. Its silt-laden 
waters forever are breaking through primitive hemp-tied 
dikes of Kaolin (porcelain clay) and stone, to surge over 
the plains of Honan, a province that, because it com- 
manded all water and land routes from the west, became 
the cradle of Chinese civilization. The floods frequently 
make millions homeless, are followed by tamines so terrible 
the people eat clay and tree bark. 


The Home of New China 


When the Japanese conquered most of the eastern plains, 
the Chinese withdrew to the midwestern mountains, there 
to puild a New China. Some walked to the northern mid. 
west, toward the guerrilla and Communist region of Shansi 
and Shensi. 

Shansi is China’s most important coal and iron province, 
much coveted by the Japs. 

Shensi is so arid that farmers lay stones on the fields 
to keep iu a little moisture and try to raise river water 
with 75-foot water wheels. Shensi’s main town of Sian, 
formerly a Communist center, once was the capital of the 
great Han dynasty and competed in cotton textiles with 
Japan. 

Most of the eastern refugees trekked to the midwest, 
where they made Chungking their capital. Formerly a coun- 





Alexanderson cont from Paul Guillumette 
Rice paddies in China average 10 acres each and are separated from one another by low mud dikes. 


try village 4,200 years old, with steep “streets” made of 
stairs, foggy, much-bombed Chunking boasts factories, vast 
cliffside air raid shelters, and an airfield of hand-hewn 
rock slabs over which the Yangtze often laps. 

As Chungking is the political, so Kunming is the indus- 
trial capital of New China. Here are tin plants, chemical 
works that turn pine stumps into fair motor fuel, the only 
complete machine shop in China, and excellent mines of 
iron and coking coal. The surrounding Yunnan province 
has great hydro-electric possibilities and should be a major 
trade center when the Burma Road is reopened. 


The Land of Promise 


The midwest is China’s wartime bastion, but postwar 
China’s lands of prumise, whose raw materials should aid 
industrialization, are Sikang in the south, Sinkiang in the 
far west, and the Manchurian provinces in the northeast. 

Roads were pushed through 30 feet of snow to Tatsienlu, 
capital of the sheep-herding province of Sikang, formerly 
part of Tibet. There is timber, coal, iron, copper, and mer- 
cury; there is gold in every stream. The Salween, Mekong, 
and Yangtze run parallel in one 50-mile area, and their 
torrents could make electricity cheaper than candles. 

Far beyond the Gobi and Taklamakan deserts lies Sin- 
kiang, a huge province of steppe in the north and desert 
in the south. Sinkiang boasts key airfields for postwar 
world travel; a colorful population of Russian, Mongolian, 
and Turkish peoples governed by Chinese; and it grows the 
biggest rice and. the most luscious fruit in the world. 


China‘s Pennsylvania 


Adjoining the Soviet-dominated pastureland of Outer 
Mongolia on the east, lies Manchuria (the puppet state ot 
Manchukuo), today under the rule of Japan’s best army. - 
Although bleak, cold, and bandit-ridden, Manchuria is one 
of the best agricultural regions on earth, has vast forests 
inhabited by tigers, much iron, oil, shale, minerals, and one 
of the world’s greatest open-cut coal mines. Manchuria 
promises to be China’s industrial Pennsylvania. 
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Mustering Out Plans 


What Happened: The War Depart- 
ment has just made public its “just and 
impartial” plan for a limited demobili- 
zation of the Army, the plan to go into 
effect immediately after the surrender 
of Germany, without waiting for the 
defeat of Japan. Although no estimate 
was given as to the number of men 
who will be discharged — it was merely 
stated as “a substantial number” — Con- 
gressional leaders have mentioned 
“more than a million.” 

Priority in leaving the Army, accord- 
ing to the War Department's plan, will 
be based on length of service, combat 
record, and family status. That is the 
way the soldiers themselves wanted it. 
“Experts were sent into the field,” the 
War Department disclosed, “to obtain a 
cross section of the sentiments of en- 
listed men. Thousands of soldiers, both 
in this country and overseas, were inter- 
viewed to learn their views on the kind 
of selective process they believed should 
determine the men to be returned first 
to civilian life. Opinions expressed by 
the soldiers themselves became the ac- 
cepted principles of the plan.” 

To insure fairness, an “adjusted serv- 
ice rating card” will be issued to all 
soldiers after Germany’s defeat., The 
cards will be scored with graded points 
in four categories: (1) Service credit — 
based on the total number of months of 
Army service since Sept. 16, 1940; (2) 
overseas credit— based on the number 
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of months served overseas; (3) combat 
service — based on the number of 
awards, ranging from the Medal of 
Honor to the Bronze Service Star; and 
(4) parenthood — credit for each de- 
pendent child, under eighteen years, 
up to a limit of three children. 

This is how the plan will work: As 
soon as Germany is knocked out, some 
soldiers in all areas, including the Pa- 
cific, will be mustered out. The men 
from the European front will be either 
transferred to the Pacific, retained’ in 
Europe as an army of occupation, or 
declared surplus. It is only these “sur- 
plused” soldiers who will be returned to 
civilian life. 

Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
meanwhile announced that, “The de- 
feat of Germany will bring about no 
demobilization of the Navy. On the con- 
trary, the Navy is expanding and will 
continue to expand. The Navy cannot 
demobilize until Japan is defeated.” 

What's Behind It: Military observers 
have long recognized that the war in 
the Pacific is primarily the Navy’s show. 
To be sure, ground troops will still be 
needed in great numbers, and certainly 
the air force. But it will hardly be neces- 
sary to transfer to the Pacific all the 
divisions at present engaged in the 
European theater. 


The Lights Are Going On 


What Happened: The first sign of vic- 
tory appeared in England on the eve- 
ning of September 17. After 1800 nights 
(more than five consecutive years) of 
total darkness, the lights went on again. 
The relaxation of the long blackout was 
ordered by Herbert Morrison, Minister 
of Home Security. “Hitler,” he said, 
“calculated that after five years of war 
London could not possibly stand the 
strain of being shot at continuously 
twenty-four hours a day, day after 
day, week after week, month after 
month. He knows better now.” 

What’s Behind It: The lights in Eng- 
land illumined a Europe on the thresh- 
old of peace. Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Holland are liberated, and the first 
shot has been fired onto German soil by 
the American First Army at the Bel- 
gian border, near Aachen. The British 
meanwhile are only 20 miles from the 
German frontier in northern Belgium, 
The Germans are resisting stubbornly 
on the banks of the Moselle, in France, 


The new world organization 
born at Dumbarton Oaks needs 
a name. The State Department 
has appealed to the public for 
suggestions. We pass the re- 
quest on to all American high | 
\ school students. Will you help 
, name the baby? ) 
( We will forward all pro- ) 
posed names to Secretary of 
State Hull. We will also select ‘ 
five names that we consider ‘ 
best express the purpose of ( 
the new organization. To the ( 
five authors of these Scholastic 
) will award a good book. 


but the Allies are massing great strength 
along a 60 mile front. All of southern 
France has been cleared of the enemy 
and three of Germany’s satellites have 
been knocked out of the war. The Bal- 
kan door to the Reich; too, has been 
pried open. Allied armies are hemming 
in Hitlerdom west, south, and east; and 
the Red Army is poised for a plunge 
into East Prussia. 

Becauce events are moving so swiftly 
in Europe, Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt at Quebec, 
Canada, are holding another of their 
periodic meetings — the tenth —to lay 
final plans for victory in Europe, for the 
occupation of Germany, and for con- 
centration of the war on the Pacific 
front, 


From the Donkey 


In his native Lamar, Mo. 
3000) Senator Harry S. Truman “offi- 
cially” accepted the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Vice President. Said candi- 
date Truman: “The fortunes of the fu- 


(pop. 


ture . . . must not be endangered by 
entrusting then to inexperienced lead- 
ership. 


On the Finnish Front 


What Happened: “It was agreed upon 
between Finland and the Soviet 
Union that hostilities should cease Sep- 
tember 4 at eight A.M. along the front 
held by the Finnish Army.” These dra- 
matic” words in an official Helsinki 
communique announced desertion’ by 
the third German satellite in ten days. 
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The two earlier ones were by Romania 
and Bulgaria. 

What’s Behind It: The important 
issue involved in Finland’s capitulation 
is. the kind of peace Russia will offer. 
This will be a crucial test of Moscow’s 
postwar intentions. The Finns are pre- 
pared. to yield some territory both in 
the. south. (near Leningrad) and in 
the north (near Petsamo). They will 
also probably agree to reparations. 
(Moscow had earlier demanded $600,- 
000,000 from them.) One Finnish offi- 
cial pointed out that his country is 
willing to. accept the harshest terms so 
long as “they do not violate the basic 
rights of a free people.” 


Jobs Lost and Found 


What Happened: That postwar prob- 
lems cannot wait until the postwar 
period was demonstrated recently by 
three major domestic developments: 


1. Army Air Forces instructed indus- 
try to make an automatic over-all cut- 
back of 40 per cent in aircraft produc- 
tion on V-Day — the day Germany calls 
quits. At the same time, Army Service 
Forces (the procurement agency for the 
ground troops) prepared V-Day plans 
of its own which will cut back produc- 
tion of munitions by 50 per cent. 


2. A special inter-agency committee 
was set up by James F. Byrnes, Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization, for the pur- 
pose of making “a coordinated program 
for the utilization of government-owned 
war plants.” The Committee will com- 
prise representatives of the War Pro- 
duction Board, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Defense Plant Corporation, and 
Surplus War Property Administration. 


3. The War Production Board an- 
nounced a sweeping plan for shifting 
industry from war to civilian produc- 
tion, with the aim to rehire about four 
million war workers who will lose their 
jobs when Germany surrenders. The 
plan, which has the approval of Army 
and Navy, provides for a “drastic” 
elimination of controls — except in the 
case of military production for the war 
against Japan. Acting WPB Chairman 
J. S. Krug explained that “industry is 
to be allowed its own way, according to 
the availability of markets,.men, ma- 
terials and plants, to do the swiftest 
and most effective job of restoring pro- 
duction.” ‘ 


What’s Behind It: These three items 
are inter-related. Item 1 shows that in- 
variably several million workers will 
lose their jobs on V-Day. items 2 and 
8 show what plans the government has 
worked out for rehiring them. 


Defense in Peacetime 


What Happened: What kind of Army 
after the war? Based on the assumption 
that Congress will approve a system of 
universal military training, General 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff, recently issued instructions to all 
officers engaged in planning our post- 
war. military organization: Gen. Mar- 
shall took a position favoring universal 
service under which “every able-bodied 
young American shall be trained to de- 
fend his country” and remain a mem- 
ber of the reserve components of the 
Army for “a reasonable period.” With 
equal emphasis, however, he stressed 
his opposition to a large standing army, 
which, he held, had “no place among 
the institutions of a modern democratic 
State.” 

What’s Behind It: There is appar- 
ently a mounting sentiment in the coun- 
try in support of postwar military serv- 
ice as a measure of national security. 
President Roosevelt has already recom- 


The Germans march toward a Yankee, and the goose step is out of style. 
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mended that the public think about the 
matter. It is his belief that some form 
of public training might be good for 
young people. Public opinion seems di- 
vided. Some favor strict military serv- 
ice; others would like to see a combi- 
nation of military and civilian training. 


Wee War 


What Happened: The shortest war in 
history took place this month. At 7 
p.m. (Moscow time) on the evening of 
September 5, the Russian government 
declared war. on Bulgaria. Less than 
seven hours later, the Bulgarians asked 
Moscow for an armistice. 

What’s Behind It: The answer is 
found in the text of Moscow’s dec- 
laration: “It (Bulgaria) continues to 
give direct help to Germany against 
the Soviet Union, rescuing her retreat- 
ing forces from pursuit from the Red 
Army and providing them with bases 
on Bulgarian territory for a renewed 
focus of resistance by the Germans to 
the forces of the anti-German coalition 
on land as well as on sea.” Translated 
from “diplomatese,” it means Russia 
was not going to have her flank ex- 
posed while chasing the Nazis. 


From the Elephant 


In Philadelphia, on September 7, Re- 
publican Presidential nominee, Thomas 
E. Dewey, opened his campaign by 
declaring, “I am interested — desper-. 
ately interested —in bringing to our 
country a rebirth of faith in our future 
. . . We can and we will recover our 
future.” 
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PATRICK HENRY (1736-1799) 
"Give me liberty..." 


N 1765 the British Parliament passed the Stamp Act to raise money in the 
American colonies. Stamps were to be bought by the colonists and placed 
on newspapers, wills, and all sorts of legal and business papers. The col- 
onists hotly insisted that taxes should be levied only by their own legisla- 
tures and not by Parliament in England. 

Southern opposition to the Stamp Act was led by 29-year-old Patrick 
Henry, serving his first term in the Virginia House of Burgesses. Henry's 
courageous speeches soon won him fame with Samuel Adams and James 
Otis of Massachusetts as a champion of colonial rights. 

Henry was a member of the convention which wrote Virginia's state 
constitution in 1776, and was elected first governor of the state. He made 








2. Henry waited until the 
shouting died down and then 
finished his speech. Resolu- 
tions opposing the Stamp Act 
were passed and aroused the 


other colonies to action. 














1. On May 29, 1765, Patrick Henry made a ie 3. Following the 


fiery speech in the Virginia House of Burgesses . \ meeting of the first 
against the Stamp Act which had been passed ‘. f: i Continental Congress 


by Parliament. The speech caused ; in Philadelphia in 
palchonass 1775, Henry returned 


home and urged Vir- 
ginians to prepare 
for war, which he said 
was not far away. 
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4. Shortly after Henry's dramatic call / MEBBE THEY WOW, 
to arms, messengers from Massachu- “MISTER. BUT | AGREE WITH 
setts’ leaders brought word of the y. PATRICK HENRY! THEY SHOULD PUT (7 OOMM IM WRITIN'S J 


Battle of Lexington and Con- S Blen , rags 
E ‘ ry served five terms as Governor of Vi He opposed 
cord, April 19, 1775. the Constitution of 1787 but worked for the Bill of Rights. 
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MEET THE WONGS OF CHINA 


A typical Chinese family adapts itself to war 


By HELENA KUO 


= Wongs are the Smiths of China. There are probably 
many times more Wongs in China’s 450,000,000 people 
than there are Smiths in America; but it is on the Wongs 
and the Smiths of the world that war strikes its bitterest 
blows. 

What has happened to the Wong family has happened 
to millions of patriotic Chinese who followed their govern- 
ment’s urging to move inland and work for victory. The 
Wongs are middle-class peoplé used to comfortable homes, 
good food, good schools; and prior to the dispersal of their 
family they lived a life much like that of many American 
families. 

To see Mr. Wong bending over a pickax on the bed of 
anewly made road with a hundred other men wearing blue 
cotton coolie clothes, you would not think that he had once 
owned a department store in Canton. He has been at work 
since dawn, with only an interval for a light breakfast. 

A few years ago in his four-story house in Canton he 
might have had salted egg, steamed fish, a cup of coffee, 
for which he has a passion, and topped it off with an-im- 
ported Luzon cigar. He doesn’t think about all that as he 
bends his wiry body to his task of dislodging the rich red 
soil for others to. shovel into barrows. But when the dinner 
break comes he settles himself under a pine tree and 
munches his wheatcake. 

Wongpapa, which in English means Uncle Wong, could 
have stayed in Canton. The Japs wouldn’t have hurt him 
and his business would have been well supplied with manu- 
factured goods, but his own mother had told him to go, 
and as a good Chinese he had to obey. 

Sixty-year-old Wong is no sentimentalist but he thinks of 
his comfortable home with a nostalgia that becomes fierce 
fire-hot passion. He had built it. His sons and daughters had 
been born there. His flower garden, his family tree and 
ancestors’ tablets — it was his home. 
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He is very thoughtful. Wongpapa is a realist as well as a 
patriot. This war has hit him hard. As he said to the mayor 
of the village toward which the military road is fast ap- 
proaching, “I have nothing left but my character. My wife 
is dead. My sons are’ scattered. One of my daughters is 
lost, my grandchild is an orphan.” 

The family dispersal has hurt Wongpapa more than any 
thing. His family is-cracked so wide apart that the mails 
cannot hold them together. At the last New Year party 
held in the old home fifty-six Wongs had bowed him a 
happy and prosperous Nev’ Year. 

The migration itself was a trial for a man of his age. 
With his eldest daughter Lucy (who had picked up the 
name in a Portuguese convent), her child, and his second 
son’s wife, Ni Lan, they had covered about four hundred 
miles by train, motor bus, river boat and on foot, till they 
arrived at this tiny village a few miles southeast of Chung- 
king. 

On the way his son’s wife had given birth to a child and 
had died. Lucy had looked after the child and brought it 
safely to the village. The place was crowded. Houses were 
too few; food was scarce and appallingly expensive. Wong 
had traveled light on that terrible trek. All he had brought 
by way of luggage was a change of underclothing, his draw- 
ing instruments, a box of cigars, a picture of his wife and 
as many dollars as he could get from the bank. 

He, Lucy, the two children and a family called Li shared 
two rooms in a three-story house overlooking a paved square. 
The Lis had been well-to-do people. Mrs. Li was a mem- 
ber of Canton society. Her father had been a provincial 
governor. Her husband belonged to a family that had a 
salt mine and had never counted his money. Now Mrs. Li 
was up at dawn every morning, getting breakfast for her 
husband who worked on the road. She and Lucy took turns 
in cooking for the refugees who ate together. 

Their food was simple enough, bean curd and vegetable 
soup, with rice or the village wheatcakes. and sometimes a 
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HELENA KUO’s story is that of the small-town girl 
who went to the big city and made good. And for a 
Chinese girl to do that is news; Chinese girls from good 
middle-class families, like the Kuos, simply did not 
leave home and become writers. Her book, I’ve Come a 
Long Way (1942), tells how she and a few other young 
people have bridged the gap between the past of the 
Elders and the future. of the Youth of China. 

After attending college in Canton and Shanghai, Miss 
Kuo became a newspaper woman, editing the woman’s 
page of The Ching Evening News. When the war with 
Japan broke saa Om left China and went to London 
where she began to lecture on her country and to work 
for the Daily Mail. From London she came to New York 
to lecture and write magazine articles. She is still writ- 
ing. In September Giants of China, a book for boys and 
girls appeared. Very soon, her first novel, Westward to 
Chungking, will be off the press. In it you will meet 
more people like the Wongs. 
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little meat on the side. Mrs. Li. waited in line outside the 
village’s one food shop with the rest of the village women. 
Highborn as she was, she spent most of her time scrubbing 
and washing the two rooms to fight the bedbugs and 
roaches. The villagers thought she was a little mad. The Lis 
had lost more than their money. Their ten-year-old daughter 
Lotus Flower was killed by a Japanese bomb at Changsha. 

Wongpapa as he its under the tree remarks that many 
things are happening in the village. A new government offi- 
cial has arrived with three assistants,. girls in khaki shirts 
and trousers. They have books and government propa- 
ganda literature. They are going té teach the villagers to 
read and write. Wongpapa is happy about that. 

That evening when he had finished work the old man 
found bad news at home. He was angry. It did not matter 
that he had been wounded by a bomb three months before 
and that the explosion had broken his glasses, but he was 
furious at what Lucy had to tell. 

Someone had got into the yard and had stolen all the 
tomatoes that he had been trying to grow. Daughter in 
America had sent him the seeds and he had raised the plants 
as tenderly as children. 

Wongpapa had plenty of worries above that. He was 
worried about his grandchild, baby Lien. The child was 
growing up to be ignorant. One day it had come to Wong- 
papa that the little boy had seen an airplane but never a 
motorcar. Any day trucks-and ears might be coming along 
the road and the child might be terribly frightened. It had 
taken him days to make anything that looked like an auto- 
mobile for young Lien, but he had done it and delivered 
it with an explanation. 

Wongpapa’s worries are small compared with Lucy’s, 
however. Lucy is a typical Chinese girl who has tasted 
enough of Western civilization to appreciate silk stockings, 
lipstick and movies. In Canton she was cashier at a depart- 
ment store owned by her uncle. 

Life was good to Lucy until her husband joined the 
army. For her as for any other woman the war became a 
real thing. The migration had been a heavy cross for her 
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to bear. After Ni Lan, her brother’s wife, had died Lucy 
had carried the child for the rest of the journey. When you 
have never walked more than ten blocks except for pleasure, 
and you weigh under a hundred pounds yourself, a tramp 
of one hundred miles is hard. Lucy made it. 

Her days are busy even in this isolation. Besides shar- 
ing the housekeeping with Mrs. Li, she gives a hand to any 
war work she can. Every day she hopes she may get a let- 
ter from her husband, although the chances are that he is 
dead. : 

Lucy also carried one treasured possession — a radio set. 
It is one of two in the village. One of her fears is that it 
may go wrong. She is terrified sometimes to turn it on. If 
it ever fails another part of her life will be cut out of her. 
Once a week the neighbors are invited to hear the govern- 
ment broadcasts and if Lucy hears the voice of her brother, 
an announcer on one of the government stations, she is 
hieaven-high in pride and delight. 

Lucy is worried about her brother. Tsien fs twenty-five 
and he hasn’t married. In his last letter he said how lonely 
he was. As a government servant he was earning enough to 
keep a wife but as Lucy understood well he was a victim| 
of war. He was.a stranger in the district without the back-' 
ground of a comfortable home and he was a filial son. He 
would not do anything without his father’s advice. 

Lucy was worrying about Tsien one afternoon as she 
walked across the dusty square. The sound of a motor car 
attracted her attention. A truck with four or five soldiers 
had arrived on the square. The young officer in a big straw 
hat hailed her politely, “Where is the tea house, Tai-tai? 
We have food and we want to eat.” 

Lucy was telling him there was no tea shop when she 
saw something interesting in the truck — several dead chick- 
ens. “I will cook your meal,” she suggested. 

While she and Mrs. Li were preparing the meal for the 
soldiers, Lucy smiled contentedly as she put the equivalent 
of one chicken chopped into small pieces safely away for 
the children. At least they would get a good free meal. 

Her child was Lucy’s greatest worry. So many of the 
village children died in spite of the efforts of the American 
missionary doctor. The doctor had told her of the danger 
of undernourishment. Her sister in America had sent her 
some fish-oil capsules but they were gone all too soon. 

She was sick herself too. She was lonely and yearning 
tor her husband. Only in writing to her sister in America 
did she ever complain. 

She says there is no news of the boys, one brother in 
Burma working for the British, another in Hong Kong. Ya 
Ching may be dead. 

From a cooperative project near by she has learned how 
to make cloth boots from old clothes. She has made the 
children some from Honorable Great Man’s winter trousers 
that came from America. She wants a job very badly. 

“1 could have work at the government office in the next 
town but it means that I must walk twenty miles a day. | 
cannot do that and look.after the children.” 

Having written the letter, Lucy goes back to her task. 
She is worried about baby Lien. It may be-a long time be- 
fore she can steal another chicken. 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Answering Vice-Prefect Chang 
By Wang Wei 


As the years go by, give me but peace, 

Freedom from ten thousand matters. 

lask myself and always answer: 

What can be better than coming home? 

A wind from the pine-trees blows my sash, 

And my lute is bright with the mountain moon. 
You ask me about good and evil fortune? . . . 
Hark, on the lake there’s a fisherman singing! 


An Old Fisherman 


An old fisherman spent the night here, under the 
western cliff; 

He dipped up water from the pure Hsiang and 
made a bamboo fire; 

And then, at sunrise, he went his way through 
the cloven mist, 

With only the creak of his paddle left, in the 
greenness of mountain and river. 

».. I turn and see the waves moving as from 
heaven, 

And clouds above the cliffs coming idly, one by 
one. 


Reprinted. from The Jade Mountain, by Witter Bynner and 
Kiang Kang-Hu, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers, 


1944 
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ORE than other races the Chinese are poets and readers 

of poetry. Verse is carved on the stones along the roads 

leading to the temples. When the Republic was founded 

in 1911, a poem written in 2357 B.C. was adopted as the 

national song. For a thousand years writing poetry was a 

requirement in the government examinations, so every offi- 
cial as well as every scholar was a poet. 

The Chinese have a different history and culture from 
ours and this must be considered in reading their poetry. 
The Chinese poets accept the world as they find it and 
“with profound simplicity find therein sufficient solace.” 
Metaphors are rare. The theme and the concluding lines 
often seem to us too simple, for we are more dramatic than 
they. But it is the simplicity of the beautiful, the everlast- 
ing. The poems quoted here from Witter Bynner’s trans- 
lations illustrate this quality. The pictures are clear and 
true. The theme of the first is the contentment found in 
simple living. If you see in the second, with its few brief 
pictures, the same theme even more charmingly impHed, 
you have taken a step in enjoyment of Chinese poetry. The 
poems belong to the T’ang Dynasty, 618-906 A.D. 

The Chinese reader finds his poetry filled with allusions 
and referencés which add to his pleasure. This cannot be 
true for anyone not steeped in Chinese history and tradi- 
tion. Knowing this, we realize that a poem which appears 
simple to us may be filled with meaning for the Chinese. 

In China, as in America and England, poetry has changed 
in recent years, especially in the six years of war with 
Japan. Most of the poets today are very democratio. (hey 
talk for the common people and express the hopes and sor- 
rows of humanity at war. Hsu Ming writes of the comforts 
a soldier finds in a peasant’s home: 


. “In the common people’s homes I feel a boundless warmth 


Sleeping on the warm brick bed, forgetting the suffering of 
marching; 

And after drinking a bowl of hot water I sing them another 
song.” 


Pien Chih-Lin thinks of the tense moment when old men, 
women and children watch breathlessly while a soldier loads 
and fires his gun. He warns the soldier: 


“Just as a belt of bullets is starting on its way — 
Remembering the doting hearts of old and young, 
Finger a little those few smooth bright little things.”? 


Some poets, of course, refuse to use poetry as propaganda, 
Others write war posters in rhyme. Nearly all frown on the 
poetry of the past, the poetry of moonlight and temples, of 
ladies with lacquered nails and painted brows, of the man- 
darin meditating by the lotus pond. When they use the 
aesthetic images of the past, they do so only to make more 
poignant the patriotic appeal. 


“Wild flowers grow among brambles, 
Just as ideas in prison cells brood.” 


It seems a far cry from these war poems to the delicately 
poised meditations of the T’ang Dynasty, Yet lyrics written 
2000 years ago are still surprisingly fresh and lovely. I have 
room for only one stanza of one of the poems exquisitely 
translated by Helen Waddell in her book Lyrics from the 
Chinese. The poem, written in 605 B.C., tells the story of 
seeing a woman welking by the lotus pond, 


“I shut my eyes and see again 
The whiteness of her throat, 

On the black water of the night 
Like lotus float.” 


1The war poems are from “The War in Chinese Poetry,” by M. K. 
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) ive Chinese still call Westerners Fan Kuai, “foreign 
devil.” ‘Yang Kuei Tse in the North.) When European 
traders first landed in China, their white skin, reddish hair, 
and blue eyes caused consternation among the Chinese. 
Being seafaring adventurers, these first comers were as 
a rule big and rough, insolent in speech and. cruel in con- 
duct — to the peaceful inhabitants of China, devils indeed. 
Immediately, the Chinese called them Fan Kuai and later 
the term was indiscriminately applied to all Westerners. 

Of course, the unfamiliar and hence terrifying appear- 
ance and mamners of the early traders were not the only 
reasons the Chinese called them Fan Kuai. The Chinese 
were then under the illusion that the inhabitants of the 
Central Flowery Kingdom were the only civilized human 
beings on earth Fan Kuai was a term coined to express a 
feeling of contempt for the Westerner. 

There is no way of telling how many Westerners — trav- 
elers or residents in China— have been antagonized by 
this uncomplimentary epithet and returned to their home- 
land with a dislike for the Chinese because of it. But one 
thing is certain. the term has never been a generator of 
good will. 

When the Chinese dubbed Westerners Fan Kuai, they 
did not dream that some day they themselves would be 
calle" disparaging names. Self-sufficient and self-satisfied, 
it did not occur to them that they or their descendants 
would migrate to other parts of the world. But the gold 
rush of the Fifties saw them streaming to the Gold Moun 
tain, their name for California then as now. They had hardly 
finished their first bowl of rice on American soil when agi- 
tation was started against them and the name of “Chink” 
was hurled at them. 

It the term Fan Kuai has caused Westerners much ex- 
asperation, its American counterpart has given the Chinese 
a host of complexes. Whether it was originated by their 
competitors for jobs, the Irish immigrants, or by native 
Americans is of little significance. As an insult to the Chi- 
nese, it was a huge success. 

Frequently, in pursuing my favorite game of golt, a re- 
calcitrant shot leads me to the wrong fairway. And just 
as frequently, some American friend: loudly warns me to 
clear his line of fire lest 1 become “a dead Chinaman.” I 
always enjoy the banter and contribute my share to it. 
But what some of my friends do not know is that I resent 
this word Chinaman. 

To the Chinese, the word “Chinese” denotes refinement 
and an attitude of friendly respect on the part of the speak- 
er. “Chinaman” gives quite the opposite feeling. 

Perhaps even less known is the fact that there is a com- 
mon English name with which many Caucasian Americans 
greet the Chinese and for which the latter have a violent 
dislike. That abomination is “Charlie.” How the Chinese 
happened to be so christened no one knows, but its use is 
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common from Maine to California. “How are you, Charlie?” 
“What can I do for you, Charlie?” “Your countrymen are 
doiug all right, Charlie—they’ve got those Japs on the 
run now.” Unless it happens actually to be his name, you 
cannot find an American-born Chinese who does not re- 
sent this. 

The reasons are clear enough. To be distinguished from 
the human mass is a matter of great importance to the 
individual. To toss at him a casual misnomer is to violate 
a basic human instinct. Thus, to the Chinese, Charlie seems 
either a deliberate affront or the unconscious expression of 
an inner disdain. 

Further, such a greeting is contrary to all Chinese eti- 
quette. When addressing a person whose name you do 
not know — scholar, official, businessman, coolie — Chinese 
courtesy requires you to call him “teacher,” or “uncle,” or 
“elder brother, “which, so used, are approximate equiva- 
lents of the English “sir” or “mister.” 

When a Chinese is called Charlie, he seldom expresses 
his resentment by violence of either language or gesture. 
Instead, he shows his displeasure in typically Chinese ways. 
If the name occurs in conversation, he may assume a less 
sociable attitude, and find an early excuse to leave the 
offender. If it is attached to a request for information, he 
may profess ignorance, pretend deafness, or simply look at 
the offender in silence. 

Obviously, this is not a constructive way for the Chi- 
nese to handle the situation. Americans are not mind read- 
ers And they are, in the main, a polite and reasonable peo- 
ple, not afraid to admit mistakes and ready to correct them. 
And yet the Chinese, as a rule, find it difficult to offer a 
friendly explanation of this matter. 

For several years a small town publisher has been solicit- 
ing my firm’s advertising and getting it at regular intervals. 
Our mutual greetings always had been formal and cordial 
until a few months ago when for some reason he started 
to call me Charlie. 1 ignored it the first few times, hiding 
my resentment. Clearly, it never occurred to him that call- 
ing me Charlie had anything to do with my sudden cold- 
ness nor with the withholding of our advertising. The only 
wise and sensible thing for me to do was to let him know 
how I felt, and finally I did so. He was both surprised and 
embarrassed. He apologized and assured me he never would 
make that mistake again in speaking to me or to anyone 
of my race. 

What does this all add up to? Just one thing. That the 
human being is a very sensitive creature with feelings that 
are quickly hurt; that every normal individual, whatever 
his race or creed, values his own individuality; and that any 
satisfaction gained by belittling him is small, while the re- 
sulting enmity may reach far. 





Reprinted by permission of Survey Graphic and the author. 
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AE who writes a poem must 
be trying to achieve an ideal and 
so we will consider now at the begin- 
ning of the school year what an ideal 
poem is. It cannot be exactly defined, 
but I suppose it is unhackneyed in vo- 
cabulary, accurate in observation, pleas- 
ing in sound, sensitive in perception, 
imaginative in metaphor. Some of these 
qualities can be acquired by the ambi- 
tious, some can be acquired only by the 
natural poet. In the first two, very 
markedly, and in the third and fourth 
to some degree, our contribution for this 
week is good. 


After Rain 


The rain has stopped now — 

And the wet earth shines and glistens, 
Clean. 

The damp earth smells fresh 

And the leaves steam 

In the sun. 


A small spring snake 

Slithers wetly along the ground 

To his home. 

The streams have quickened 

Their pace, and white foam 

Floats gayly along the current 

To the sea. 

As I walk along the sia, 

It grows lighter as the sun ’ 

Dries the gravel; and my footprints 

Crumble into themselves again. 
Janet L. Smith, 17 


Laconia (N. H.) High School 
Muriel $. Kendrick, Teacher 


Contrast with the first poem the fol- 
lowing two stanzas from a_ twelve- 
stanza poem typical of many I receive. 
Here are the faults of imitative writing. 
The stanza form is old. Nearly all the 
words and expressions, once fresh and 
lovely, are now hackneyed. So are the 
contraction ne’er and the hyphenated 
demon-lighted. So is the trick of re- 
peating the first line with variations. 


It was in the cool of evening, 

The bewitching cool of evening, 
That I passed the lonely garden 

I was merely strolling by. 

The fiery clouds above me 

Were alive, aflame with sunset, 
And such blinding, flashing colors 
Ne’er were seen in such a sky. 
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And the dew upon the grasses, 
On the wet and cool green grasses, 
Was reflecting all the glory 

Of that demon-lighted dome, 

And I stood before the garden 
Just a wanderer reflecting 

Just a traveller supposing 

The possessor from his home. 


Nevertheless, a student of fifteen who 
can write twelve stanzas like the above 
has ability. She must, however, learn 
the lesson Robert Frost learned — to 
put the old glamor into new words. This 
is not a lesson unknown to earlier poets. 
Shakespeare knew it well. His lines 


“ — daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 
The winds of March with beauty —” 


are fresh and beautiful after 850 years 
and have not a single hackneyed or 
“poetic” word. The writer of the two 
stanzas does, in fact, know better. In 
the following poem she shows that she 
is capable of original observation, sym- 
pathetic perception, and real music. 


Fall 


Proud upon the maple trees, 

Far and high for all to see, 

The farthest twigs, the topmost leaves, 
Are brilliant scarlet. Only these! 


The gray and early morn is here 
And things are misty and unclear. 
A mighty wind is blowing near, 
The trees -are whispering “Sh-h-h.” 


The wind comes roaring from the sky, 
The scarlet leaves are swinging high; 
Vain, they sway and laugh with glee, 
The prettiest on the maple tree. 
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But other leaves are dancing tool 

Oh, beauty can’t be held by few! 

“For see, just see! We're changing too!” 
The trees are whispering “Sh-h-h.” 


Now morning grows, blue skies are 
bright, 
The maple tree is filled with light, 
*The small red patch rocks to and fro, 


Just flopping-rocking, sad and slow. 


Last night the wings of autumn spread. 
To every verdant tree she sped. 

The maple! See! It’s flaming red! 

The trees are whispering “Sh-h-h.” 


From haughty heights into a whirl 

Of falling leaves that spin and swirl, 

The maple’s topmost children flutter 

Slowly downward towards the gutter. 
Katharine van Cronkhite, 15 


Yonkers (N. Y.) High School 
Mrs. Ruth Goettich, Teacher 


Our next poem is especially appeal- 
ing for its sensitive perception. Many 
students have felt the emotions ex- 
pressed in the first two contributions. 
To only a few could come the realiza- 
tion that is the theme of “The Song.” 


The Song 


So many years ago, 

I heard a soul break out in song. 
The voice was old and thin, 

But the soul within was strong. 


She sang in early morning 

When the dawn lay cold and drear, 
And though my eyes were heavy, 

I could not choose but hear. 


She was old and proud and broken 
And left to work alone, 

But in the song from her untaught lips 
The soul of a poet shone. 


Since, I have listened often — 
But though I wait late and long, 
I never again have heard 
A soul burst into song. 
William Edwards, 18 


Pardeeville (Wis.) High School 
Mary Wertheimer, Teacher 
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1. Jade, bride of Lao Er, is of the new China. At a 2. Lao Er tries to win Jade’s love with a gift, bought 
meeting where students warn of the coming invasion, . from his brother-in-law, Wu Lien (Akim Tamiroff). A 
she shocks the elders by saying she will resist. - mob attacks the shop to protest selling Japanese goods. 
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_— story of China’s fight against the 
Japanese, is dramatically told in the pic- 
ture Dragon Seed. The effects of the war 
fall tragically upon the family of Ling Tan 
(Walter Huston) and his wife (Aline Mac- 
Mahon). They are simple, typical Chinese 
farmers, prosperous and ‘deeply devoted to 
their land. When the picture opens they 
are happily unaware of the world beyond 
their own hills and its happenings. 

The picture opens early in 1937 and cov- 
ers a span of several years. The sequence of 
; photographs shown on these two pages 

a. ™ vote a illustrate some of the occurrences*in the 
3. Terrified by Japanese raids, the people of the valley stream to the - lives of Ling, his three sons—Lao Er (Tur- 
interior. Ling, Lao Ta and Lao San decide to cling to their land, han Bey), Lao Ta (Robert Bice) and Lao 
but Lao Er and Jade join the refugees to protect their unborn child. San (Hurd Hatfield) and the wives of the 
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4. A day of silence came, heralding the invasion. The villagers meet 5. The invaders reply by attacking. 
to decide whether or not to defend themselves. Wu Lien advises The Lings hide, but Orchid, protect- 
collaboration. The elders, unarmed, go to reason with the Japanese. ing her children, is brutally killed. 
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6. Lao Ta and Lao San join the volunteers’in the 7. The Lings live through starvation and hardship 
hills. The Lings, with Orchid’s children, try to carry but the ehildren die. The misery of the old people 
on their farm, stripped by the Japanese soldiers. is lightened by the news that Jade has a baby boy. 
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first two—Jade (Katharine Hepburn) and 
Orchid (Frances Rafferty). 

The people in the valley have been 
warned of the Japanese threat to their coun- 
try, but they refuse to believe or to listen. 
When the invaders. come, Ling and his 
family are totally unprepared. By the end 
of the film, however, they area taut fighting 
unit prepared to sacrifice everything for 
victory. 

The script of Dragon Seed was prepared 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer by Marguerite 
Roberts and Jane Murfin from Pearl Buck’s 
exciting novel by the same title. Directors 
Jack Conway and Harold S. Bucquet man- 
age to create a very clear illusion of China, 
even with.American actors. 


9. Wu Lien, enemy collaborator, learns 
of the work. Jade, decides to poison 
him and also kills several Japanese. 


8. Lao Er comes home to organize Chinese resistance in the village. 
Jade, who loves her husband, comes with him bringing the baby. Lao 
Er and a few friends build a secret strong room under Ling’s house. 


10. Jade and Lao Er persuade the villagers and farmers to burn 
everything that the Japanese might use and go to the interior. The 
Lings leave with the baby, and the young people stay to set the fires. 
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@ QUIZ YOURSELF? 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

When you have read “Neighbors,” 
underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences. 

1. When the Japanese boy ran into 
the children, he was riding (a) a rick- 
sha; (b) a bicycle; (c) a jeep. 

2. The “One-two-eight” war is so- 
called because (a) it lasted 128 days; 
(b) the Japariese were outnumbered 
one to eight; (c) it began on January 
28, 1932. 

8. When the Japanese boy spoke 
against the “robbers and bandits,” he 
was being (a) patriotic; (b) insincere; 
(c) honest. 

4. The policemen advised the Chi- 
nese family to be careful because (a) 
all the police were Japanese sympa- 
thizers; (b) it was the Government's 
order; (c) they felt that the neighbor 
to the east was in the right. 


li. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

Read “Meet the Wongs of China.” 
Then label true: statements T, false 
ones F. 

* 1. The Wongs represent the aristoc- 
racy of China. 

2. Wongpapa had formerly lived in 
Hong Kong before migrating to a tiny 
village southeast of Chungking. 

3. His eldest daughter, Lucy, was 
married and the mother of a young 
child. 

4. Ya Ching had escaped from Pei- 
ping by disguising herself in a Japanese 
uniform. 


iil. FACTS ARE FACTS 


After reading the page on “Chinese 
Reetry,” you should be. able to fill the 
blanks in the following paragraph. 
(Write in numbers: of appropriate 
words from the list in parentheses. ) 

When the Chinese Republic was 
founded in ____, a poem written in 
2357 B.C. became the national anthem. 
Most Chinese poetry is than 
ours. But because of the many allusions 
understandable only to a 
there is much meaning. Most modern 
Chinese poets are in ideals 
and somewhat scornful of 


poetry. 

(1-longer; 2-1911; 3-poet; 4-earlier; 
5-rhymed; 6-1982; 7-lacking; 8-Chi- 
nese; 9-simpler; 10-democratic. ) 


YOUR WITS 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


— And join the discussion: 
be Hardly anyone will deny that the 
sufferings of the Chinese in this war 


-have been far greater than ours. Still 


the Wongs of China have many things 
in common with us. What are some of 
them? 

2. Do you feel that a Chinese has a 
right to feel as.he does about being 
called a Chinaman? Should we expect 
him to make an honest protest about it? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

“Neighbors” is a fragment of life in 
a city where both Japanese and Chi- 
nese live. There have been many cities 
and states during this war where simi- 
lar difficulties existed. Try to imagine 
life in, say, a town in occupied France 
very near to the Swiss border —or in 
Manila under Japanese rule. Write 
about it. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Check the correct meaning — a, b, or 
c. All words are from “Chinese Poetry.” 


1. A mandarin is a (a) musical instru- 
ment; (b) Chinese fishing boat (c) a Chi- 
nese official. 

2. You would offer solace to a friend 
(a) who had won a coveted prize; (b) 
who had written a successful play; (c) 
who had received word of a loved one’s 
death. 

8. An implied promise is one that is 
(a) signified but not actually expressed; 
(b) obtained under false pretenses; (c) 
subject to change. 

4. An illusion is (a) an unreal image 
or appearance; (b) a reference; (c) a 
plot to overthrow a government. 

5. You might describe (a) an earth- 
quake in South America; (b) the loss of 
a football game; (c) the capture of Paris 
from the Nazis as a trivial incident. 

6. Compared with the rest of the 
world, food abounds in (a) Greece; (b) 
United States; (c) China. 

7. Meditation is (a) continuous, quiet 
thought; (b) a means of settling disputes 
by friendly means; (c) a system for meas- 
uring the distance from the earth to the 
planets. 

8. (a) A railroad station; (b) a busy 
street corner; (c) a monastery might be 
a good place for contemplation. 

9. Valor means (a) deceit; (b) extreme 
paleness; (c) courage. 

10. A 
(a) is very strict; (b) is over-indulgent; 
(c) is very old. 
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doting grandparent is one who™ 


Meet the Wongs 
(Concluded) 


Things are happening in the village, 
however. That first truck was the herald 
of many others. For weeks soldiers 
tramped through on their way south. 
There were nurses and ambulance units. 
Lucy was excited. Her husband might 
be among them. 

He never cathe. But one morning 
from the tailboard of a truck there 
slithered a tall ‘girl with close-cropped 
hair. The sun and wind had burned her 
so brown that Lucy hardly recognized 
her own sister. It was Ya Ching in the 
gray tunic and trousers of a woman 
political officer in Chiang’s army. 

Lucy stood looking at her sister, her 
joy mixed with-a strange emotion. Ya 
Ching was broad and strong like a boy. 
That evening Ya Ching told her story. 
She had escaped from Peiping because 
life there wasn’t worth living. A man. 
or a girl could be arrested for anything. 

Honorable Great Man asked a ques- 
tion. Ya Ching blushed a little. She had 
traveled with a man student, the son 
of a most distinguished family. He and 
she had both. joined the guerillas. The 
man had been captured and executed. 
She had stayed with the guerillas until | 
there had been a party going south. 
At Chungking she had lived in the col- 
lege youth camp. Now she was on the 
way to join the army going to India. 

Honorable Great Man sipped his 
tea. He said with a little smile, “I al- 
ways wanted to educate my daughters 
but I never thought one of them would 
be a guerilla fighter.” 

Ya Ching told Lucy something she 
had not dared to tell Honorable Father. 
She was married to a young man in the 
engineers. She had met him in Chung- 
king. He was tall and handsome and 
he would be a good husband. 

“I will tell Father when you have 
gone,” Lucy promised her young sister. 

A week later she told Wongpapa. He 
was shocked at first and then he wel- 
comed the offense against family tradi- 
tion. “The world is changing, young 
people are having to make quick deci- 
sions. It is better for her.to be married. 
Two people are better than one.” He 
cheered suddenly. “My daughter, we 
shall need a big house after the war 
when the family comes back.” 

That is what all 450,000,000 Wongs 
are looking forward to and that is why 
they are fighting the most courageous 
war in hi , 

R ted by permission of the author 
and Phe Wonai’s Héune Companion. 
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O* E day toward evening my younger 
brother and I were playing out- 
side our gate. He walked in front of 
me with his hands stretched out behind 
him holding mine and pretended that 
he was pulling a ricksha. I followed 
him, swaying a bit from side to side, 
while he shouted: “Here comes a rick- 
sha, here comes a ricksha!” 

Suddenly a bicycle rider turned into 
the alley, and though I was not noticing 
him especially, I knew for certain that 
it was the Japanese boy who lived to 
the west of us. In a flash he was along- 
side of us. He tried to dodge, but in 
his excitement he turned into us instead 
and knocked down my brother. 

“Wah...” my brother burst out cry- 
ing. He lay flat on his chest and hands 
and kicked his feet up and down. 

I was a bit angry as I helped him 
up and I was frightened to see blood 
streaming down his lips. 

“I am very sorry, very sorry,” the 
Japanese boy said in Chinese, jumping 
off his bicycle and leaning it against 
the wall. When he. saw the blood, he 
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Contrived 


was frightened too and his face became 
flushed down to his neck. Then he said, 
“Tl go and get some cold boiled water,” 
and ran into his house. 

A moment later he came back with 
the water and some sterilized cotton. 
He squatted down, dipped the cotton 
in the water, and began to wipe the 
blood gently off my brother's lips, 
while I acted the part of a physician’s 
assistant by supporting Didi’s head 
from the back so that he could lift 
up his face. Didi was still crying, shed- 
ding drops of tears as big as beans. I 
tried to quiet him, saying, “Don’t cry 
any more, What’s a little bit of pain.” 

“It’s not bad, it’s not bad,” the Japa- 
nese boy said with relief after he had 
cleaned off the blood. As a matter of 
fact, it wasn’t bad at all. There was a 
slight cut on the inside of both lips. 

Mama had heard the cry and came 
out. When she found what had hap- 
pened and was satisfied that Didi was 
otherwise unhurt, she patted Didi and 
said to him: “Don’t cry any more. The 
blood will not stop flowing if you keep 
ycur mouth open. Let’s go in and look 
at picture books. There are camels with 
large humps and deer with long necks 
in them.” 

Didi gradually stopped crying and 
went in with Mama, holding onto her 
with one hand and wiping off his tears 
with the other. 

The Japanese boy stood up and 
again apologized with evident sincer- 
ity: “I am very sorry, very sorry.” 
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By Yeh Shao-chun 


ncidents” like this one started a war 


By that time I was no longer angry 
and I replied: “Don’t let it worry you. 
You did not do it intentionally.” 

“Of course it was not intentional but 
just the same I was responsible for 
what has happened.” He spoke in 
stilted Chinese and looked like a re- 
pentant student before his teacher. 

Toward evening on the second day 
he came to our house to see Didi, 
bringing with him a present of four 
cakes of light green color. Didi’s cuts 
had already healed, leaving only two 
discolored spots. He was delighted with 
the cakes; and took one of them. 

Our visitor said: “These are Japa- 
nese cakes, made entirely of soya beans, 
including the stuffing. Try them.” 

I asked: him to have one too, They 
were indeed very good. Compared to 
our moon cakes they were not quite so 
sweet or so heavy. 

From then on [ often chatted with 
him when we met. I found that he was 
born in Shanghai and was an apprentice 
in a Japanese book store. His father 
was a clerk in some Japanese shop and 
had lived in Shanghai close to twenty 
years. He told me about Japanese cus- 
toms, the meaning, for instance, of the 
split bamboo poles at their gate and of 
the fish-shaped bags that they hang on 
their roofs. He told me too about how 
hard life was for their friends and rela- 
tives in Japan: how clerks could not 
find work and how peasants did not 
have a chance to eat the things that 
they grew in the fields. 


“It was our new neighbor and he was banging away at our door. . .” 
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I also told him about our own fam- 
ily, how we lost practically everything 
in the One-Two-Eight War,’ how we 
have had to furnish our new home stick 
by stick like a bird building a nest, and 
how even now we were still far from 
having everything we needed. 

“Tt is the same with us,” he said with 
some passion. “We were living in one 
of the side streets off Paoshan Road 
then and the bombardment destroyed 
everything in our house. It is even 
worse for us to undergo the calamity, 
for you may be said to have sacrificed 
for your country but as for us what did 
we make the sacrifice for?” 

“For your country, too, of course,” 1 
said off-hand. 

“You are being sarcastic now. Why 
should we sacrifice for them, those rob- 
bers and bandits?” His voice trembled, 
his eyes filled with anger. 

I said apologetically: “Please forgive 
me, I shouldn’t have said that. We can 
all mark our sacrifices off against those 
rcbbers and bandits.” 

“That’s the way to put it,” he said, 
nodding his head, and then continued 
with passion: “It is a shame for us 
Japanese to have that kind of people 
among us. As I am a Japanese, I feel 
very apologetic for the acts of these 
people.” 

We shook hands warmly and assured 
each other that we must all nourish 
our strength so that we could stand up 
against those people. 

Our neighbors to the east moved 
away and three days later new tenants 
came to occupy the house. Among the 
furniture there were low tables and 
thick floor mats, which told us at a 
glance that the new tenants were Japa- 
nese. Soon we found that our new neigh- 
bors consisted of husband and wife 
without any children. The man had 
thick eyebrows, high cheekbones, and 
a short moustache. The woman was a 
sickly and pathetic looking creature, her 
face heavily powdéred, 

We rarely saw the man, but the 
woman was often seen going out to 
shop or washing the pavement outside 
their gate with a pail of water. The 
Japanese boy who lived to our west 
told me that the man was a high-sal- 
atied employee of some large Japanese 
concern. 

One night I was suddenly awakened 
out of a sound sleep by a violent bang- 
ing that sounded like a carpenter tear- 
ing down a wooden wall with a ham- 
mer. Mama was up already when I 
opened my eyes, holding Didi in her 


'The Sino-Japanese war of 1932 which broke 
out on January 28. 


SHORT STORY 


H SHAO-CHUN,. unlike most 
living Chinese writers, was never 
a Bohemian. He married young and 
became head of a family at an age 
when most of the literary young men 
were still sowing wild oats. Yeh took 
for his themes in his short stories the 
life and problems of the lower-mid- 
dle-class people. among whom he 
lives. He describes his characters 
with gentle irony and sympathy. 
Throughout his writing career, he 
has devoted himself with careful 
craftsmanship, to creating the new 
literature in China. 
Yeh was born in the late 90s. For 
a time he was editor of a popular 
woman’s magazine. He also taught 
primary school and used that ex- 
perience as the basis for his one 
novel.” 








arms. I heard Papa’s voice in the room 
overlooking the back door saying: 

“What do you want? What do you 
want?” 

The answer was more banging and 
a distinct mutter which sounded like 
profanity. 

I dressed hurriedly and ran toward 
the back in spite of Mama’s protest. I 
looked out of the window and found 
that it was our new neighbor and that 
he was banging away at our door like 
a barber pounding away at a custom- 
er’s back. He was not very- steady on 
his feet and had to lean against the 
wall with his hands when he was not 
banging at the door. 

“What do you want, knocking at 
people’s doors in the middle of the 
night?” Papa shouted in a loud voice, 
unlike his usual self. 

More banging and then kicking, 
probably because his hands were be- 
ginning to hurt. The door shook in its 
frames and the walls rocked as if they 
were about to collapse. A stream of 
words rushed out of his mouth but we 
could not make out anything as he 
spoke in Japanese. 

By this time a crowd of about twenty 
persons, both men and women, had 
gathered in the alley. Among them 
were some Japanese, including the 
father of the Japanese boy who was our 
neighbor to the west. He went up to 
the man who was making the noise and 
talked to him. The latter answered him, 
gesticulating and pointing to us and 
shaking his fist. : 

After finding out what the trouble 
was, the father of the boy I knew told 
us about it in Chinese. The man wanted 


SENIOR 


satisfaction because a boy in our, house 
had called him a Japanese turtle. 

The accusation made me very indig- 
nant, for there were only two boys in 
our family and since Didi was too young 
to go out by himself, the bie iy boy 
could only have been I. But why should 
I have cursed him? I was not the kind 
of boy that indulged in that kind of 
pastime. I told papa that I wouldn't 
lie about it and that I had not called 
the man any names. 

Papa then asked our neighbor to the 
west to tell the men that on his honor 
as a Chinese he could assure him that 
no one in our family had cursed him. 
The man did not appear to believe it 
and resumed his banging. The Japa- 
nese spectators talked among ‘them- 
selves and then went up to the man 
and half urged and half dragged him 
away and escorted him to his own back 
door. 

The crowd dispersed, followed by the 
sound of doors shutting. We could hear 
the man mounting his stairs’ with a 
heavy tread and cursing incessantly in 
Japanese. 

We couldn't fall asleep for a while, 
for the incident had upset all of us. 
Suddenly we heard two sharp slaps and 
then a woman weeping. Two more slaps 
even heavier than the first followed and 
the woman’s weeping became shrill] and 
loud and tremulous, suggesting that she 
was probably rolling on the floor. 

As I set out for school the next morn- 
ing I encountered the Japanese boy 
just starting out on his bicycle. When 
he saw me, he got off his bicycle and 
walked alongside me and told me that 
his father had told him about last 
night. He said the man was drunk and 
that most of the Japanese in the alley 
thought he was in the wrong to bang at 
people’s gate in the middle of the night 
when he had no proof for his accusa- 
tion. 

I was inclined to forget the episode 
when I heard that the man was drunk 
and was not responsible for his actions. 
I did not, therefore, immediately grasp 
the significance of the presence of a 
police sergeant and three policemen ‘in 
our parlour when I returned home in 
the afternoon. The sergeant tilted his 
head at me and asked, “Are you the one 
who called people names?” ; 

“Call whom names?” I said; stil] un- 
comprehending. 

“The Japanese next door,” the ser- 
geant said, twisting his mouth in the 
direction of our east wall. 

Mama answered for me: “None of us 
called him names, as I have told you 
already.” 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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All Standard Schrader 
Valve Caps contain this 
' specially designed sealing 

unit with a dome-shaped 
rubber washer vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 
these caps are guaranteed 
airtight up to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This mighty midget 
does the work. 


BOYS OF AMERICA 
-..- be a Cap Spotter! 


Do your part in saving rubber. See that a cap is on every valve 
of your family car as well as your bicycle. 


FREE—The booklet pictured contains more than two dozen bal- 
ancing tricks with which you can amuse your friends. It shows 
too, the importance of proper balance in air pressure. Write today 
to Schrader, P. O. Box 240, Brooklyn, N. Y., for your free copy. 


Schrader 


CONTROLS THE AIR 
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YOU wouldn’t use a camel if your tires gave out? 
Maybe not—but you'll wish you had one if you cannot 
get the new tires you need. It will be some time before 
there will be enough tires to supply everyone. So save 
your present ones by keeping them properly inflated. 

What’s so important about correct inflation? Just 
this. A popular sized tire underinflated only 6 pounds, 
loses 30% of its potential mileage. 

Protection against underinflation is easy. Check 
pressure regularly. Put air in tires when needed, and 
seal that air in. That’s important. SEAL that air in. The 
Schrader Valve Cap does it. Applied firmly, these caps 
provide an airtight seal up to 250 pounds pressure— 
more than you'll ever need. So when you inflate tires, be 
surea Schrader Capisonevery valve, including the spare. 

Schrader Caps are available in the familiar red, 
white and blue package wherever gas or tires are sold 
—or tires are serviced. 


A, SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





PEACE HAS WINGS! 


If the war with Germany 
ended tomorrow, what would 
happen to the thousands of 
warplanes now used in the Eu- 
ropean theater of war? 

By winter of this year, the 
Army and Navy will have in 
operation upwards of 100,000 
aircraft of all types. 

When war ends in Europe, 
the number of aircraft in the 
Army Air Forces will be far 
more than is needed to fight 
the Japanese. 


Navy Planes in Pacific 


The Naval Air Service, ac- 
tive mainly in the Pacific, will 
not be greatly affected by Ger- 
many’s surrender. But when 
Japan has been beaten, the 
Naval Air Service will also be 
demdbilized. Army and Navy 
air power, when peace comes, 
will be cut to a level necessary 
for postwar security, and per- 
haps for world policing. 

The remaining aircraft, per- 
haps 60 per cent of the total, 
will go into Army and Navy 
pools of immobilized _ planes. 

There will be a real need for 
a certain number of planes in 
the postwar period. 

Cargo transport planes. will 
carry large numbers of skilled 
technicians to bomb-shattered 





cities — engineers to construct 
houses, bridges, roads, factories; 
physicians to restore health, 
prevent epidemics, perform mir- 
acles of surgery. 

Ideal planes for this pur- 
pose are the Troop Carrier 
Command and Air Transport 
Command aircraft such as the 
Douglas Skytrain and Sky 
trooper, the Curtiss Commando, 
and the Lockheed Constellation. 
Bombers such as the B-17, B- 
24, B-25, B-26 and B-29, will 
also be modified to carry heavy 
payloads of men and materials 
to distant points. 

But as reconstruction work 
proceeds, fewer’ planes will. be 
needed for these tasks. 

There are two major aviation 
problems which face our gov- 
ernment. These are: 

(1) What shall be done with 
the thousands of planes that 
the Army and Navy will no 
longer need; 

(2) What will happen to the 
3,000,000. workers in: the air- 
craft industry when war. pro- 
duction lets up? 

First, what shall we do with 
the planes? - 

Some of these aircraft will 
be sold to foreign countries, 
such as China, Sweden,. and 
Latin American nations. Others 





will be sold to private pilots, 
flying services, and airlines. 

A plan has been worked out 
and approved by many educa- 
tors, to give one or more planes 
to every high school and univer- 
sity in the country. 

Now, what -vill happen to the 
aircraft industry, and the 3,- 
000,000 workers in it? 

Some aircraft companies will 
continue to turn out planes 
after the armistice, but in few- 
er numbers. 


Today’s Huge Production 


One aircraft engine plant at 
Hartford estimates it now pro- 
duces enough engines in one 
week to satisfy our postwar. de- 
mand for the next six years! 

Many other factories will 
turn from aviation, and pro- 
duce automobiles, buses, trucks 
and. other products. Consoli- 
dated Vultee, now making Lib- 
erator bombers, has postwar 
plans to build double-decker 
transcontinental buses. 

Even so,. hundreds of thou- 
sands of aircraft workers will 
still be in need of jobs. 

At this moment the War Pro- 
duction Board, other govern- 
ment agencies, and Congress 
are working. on this difficult 
problem. 


FIRST FLIGHT PHOTO OF CONSOLIDATED VULTEE’S NEW POSTWAR 
AIRLINER, CARRIES 48 PASSENGERS BY DAY, OR 24 IN BERTHS 








Who's a “nursemaid?” 

An aviation mechanic. 
a o oe ~ 

Next week: Who's a 
“Stratosphere Joe?” 











PLANE SPEAKING 


y Sam Burger 


So long, SBD. The Douglas 
Dauntless, beloved veteran of 
Navy dive-bombers, has gone 
out of production.. The SBD 
has a great history. In a seven 
month period that included the 
Battle of Midway, SBDs sank 
4 Jap carriers, 14 cruisers, 6 
destroyers, and 15 “transports. 
Still in active service, the Doug- 
les Dauntless is part of Task 
Force 58, now slugging it out 
with the Japs in the Pacific. But 
the old Dauntless is sadly out- 
dated, and the Navy has turned 
to new, speedier iypes. A total 
of 5,936 SBDs were turned out 
before production ceased. 


Sailors leaving for the war 
zones usually say to their 
friends, “I’m going away for 
a fishing trip.” When a Navy 
blimp man says it, he isn’t kid- 
ding. Sub-hunting blimps of 
our coasts now shortwave the 
location of schools of fish to 
fishing vessels in the area. Pa- 
trolling blimps can easily spot 
our finny friends from above, 


‘ while surface vessels might miss 


or take hours to find these 
schools*of fish. How are they 
biting, sailor? 
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Sound of the PULure sm 


“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” 
That’s young America talking, lined up along 
the tracks when the Zephyr made its record- 
breaking run from Denver to Chicago in 1934. 


Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 
General Motors engineers were perfect- 
ing a new, compact, Diesel engine, with 
double the horsepower per cylinder. 


This new Diesel brought a new kind 
of railroading. Soon it was powering 
trains all over the United States, with 
an economy never before equalled. 


And the Diesels are doing a spectacular 
job in the “hush-bush” service — cruising 
in periscope view of Fujiyama, slipping 
into enemy harbors, sinking enemy ships. 


(GENERAL 


“*VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS’’ 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


Suddenly a mechanized war broke 
over us. And urgent demands for 
this compact, economical power 
plant arose from many sources. 


In landing barges, ships and many 


types of naval equipment, Diesel 
engines prove again and again how 
dependable they are. They are com- 
ing through with flying colors in 
many branches of the services. 


OTORS 





One of the pressing needs was power 
plants for submarines. Today some of those 
same eleven-year-olds who cheered the 
Diesel-powered Zephyr now operate subma- 


rines powered with similar Diesel engines. 
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Among 
China's Leaders 


China’s most influential family are the 
Soongs. The eldest sister, Ching-ling 
Soong, Wesleyan graduate, widow of Sun 
Yat-sen, is a shy, kind, retiring woman, 
adored by China’s masses. For years the 
most radical of the sisters, she is politically 
estranged from her family and opposed to 
Kuomintang party and government. 

The second sister, Ai-ling Soong, mar- 
ried H. H. Kung, finance minister, vice 
president of executive Yuan (Cabinet), 
chairman of Bank of China. Rotund, con- 
servative, brilliant Kung Hsiang-hsi (H. H. 
Kung) has complete control of China’s 
economy. He formulated China’s indus- 
trial laws and income tax, centralized fiscal 
control, and started the Cooperatives with 
Rewi Alley, a New Zealand sheep rancher 
who became a Shanghai factory inspector 
and relief worker in China. 

The youngest Soong sister; Mei-ling 
Soong, Wellesley graduate, married Chiang 
Kai-shek, interpreted the Western world 
to him, with him moulded modern China. 
He is the son of a wine merchant, took 
first place at Paoting Military Academy 
(former Chinese West Point), studied nine 
years in Japan. Joining Sun Yat-sen’s revo- 
lution, he was sent to study Russian polit- 
ical and economic institutions. At Sun’s 
death he conquered feudal warlords with 
Communist aid, then fought Communists, 
before Japanese war brought unity. 

Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen by his first 
wife, studied at California and Columbia, 
became mayor of Canton, minister of rail- 
roads, president of executive Yuan. Now 
president of legislative Yuan, he speaks 
out against “CC clique” (see below), ad- 
vocates democratic reforms: in Kuomintang. 

A brother of the Soong sisters is Sung 
Tsu-wen (T. V. Soong), who speaks fluent 
English learned at Vanderbilt, Harvard, 
and Columbia. He became director of 
department of commerce in national gov- 
ernment, persuaded Shanghai's bankers to 
back Chiang. Later founded Bank of 
China. Now foreign minister, he has ob- 
tained most of China’s foreign loans, takes 
a generally liberal international position. 


International 


Dr. T. V. Soong 


Goi. cmecte 


Minister of economic affairs is scholarly 
Wong Wen-hao, who holds university de- 
grees from Belgium, Canada, Berlin. Geol- 
ogist and engineer, he directed national 
geological survey of China, is a university 
president and mining company manager. 

Chen Kuo-fu, dean of Central Political 
Training Institute and head of Chiang’s 
personnel department, and his brother, 
Chen Li-fu, minister of education, form 
ultra reactionary “CC clique” that con- 


trols schools, universities, government ap- . 


pointments, secret police, and nearly half 
of central executive committee’s votes. 

General Ho Ying-chin is chief of staff, 
minister of military affairs. He studied 
military science in Japan, joined the revo- 
lution, is considered a conservative who 
formerly was one of China’s most pro- 
Japanese generals. 

Chiang’s right-hand man is dapper, 
spartan General Chen Cheng, commander 
of 6th war area around Changsha, who 
fought warlords and Communists with 
Chiang, boosted army’s political training 
department, has made Hupeh a model 
province. 

Moslem General Pai Tsung-hsi, deputy 
chief of staff and aide to General Stilwell, 
is ablest strategist of general staff. He re- 
volted against Chiang’s Nanking govern- 
ment and set up a rival government in 
Kwangsi in 1930, but rejoined Kuomintang 
in 1937 and led its most successful cam- 
paign against Japs. 

Chu Teh taught athletics in a primary 
school, joined Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary 
party, fought the Manchus. Dissatisfied 


Guillumette 
Dr. Sun Fo 


Guillumette 
Gen. He Ying-chin 


y Acme 
First Family of China. Left to right: Mme. H. H. Kung, wife of the Finance 
Minister; Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the Republic’s founder; the Gen- 
eralissimo; Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. The women are the famed Soong sisters. 


with Kuomintang, he joined Chinese Com- 
munist party in Germany, studied and 
traveled in France and Russia. Elected 
Chief of Chinese (8th Route) Red Army 
at 1931 Soviet Congress, he won China’s 
first victory against Japs, organized the 
guerrillas, 

Leader of the Communists and “Chinese 
Lenin” is tall, proud Mao Tse-tung, son of 
a land-owning peasant. He joined Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolutionary army, organized 
peasant unions in Hunan for the Com- 
munists. 

Ku Wei-chun (V. K. Wellington Koo), 
ambassador to Britain, is a polished, ~cul- 
tured diplomat. He has been minister to 
Mexico, ambassador to France, minister of 
foreign affairs, and prime minister. He re- 
fused to sign the Treaty of Versailles, but 
brought China into tne League of Nations. 

“Father of Chinese Literary Renais- 
sance” is Hu Shih, former Chinese ambas- 
sador to U. S. A Cornell and Columbia 
alumnus, he became professor of philos- 
ophy and English literature, dean of 
Peking National University: 

Lin Yu-tang has done more than any- 
one to make China intelligible to the West. 
Philosopher, essayist, novelist, he taught 
English, obtained degrees at Harvard and 
Leipzig, was professor at Peking National 
University. 

China’s Henry Kaiser is English-speaking 
La Tso-fu, national food administrator. 
Former mathematics teacher, editor, head 
of Szechwan’s education department, he 
developed Peipei, China’s most outstanding 
example of city planning. 
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fetrator. Learning to shoot — to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
r, head shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
= he year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
tanading 


a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


— ee eee —<—e owe suet eee 
Rifle Promotion Section S. 9-25-44 f 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.’’ 


Name 





Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle, completely equipped 


Street 
for therange, and Remington Hi-Speed 22’s with Kleanbore priming. 
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Things You Never 


The Chinese have an ancient belief that 
the hairier people are, the more uncivilized 
they are. 

oO o a 

To step over the lowered shafts of a 
riksha or sedan chair is supposed to bring 
bad luck in business for a year. 

a a < 


It is a special sin in China for any 
bachelor to grow a beard or moustache. 


Knew About China 


Such facial decorations are reserved only 


for fathers and grandpas. 
a s 


In visiting a Chinese home, it is incor- 
rect to admire any object especially, for 
then courtesy requires the host to present 


it to the guest. 
oO 


2 


The Chinese are famous cooks. Many an 
epicure maintains that no cuisine in the 





Can you answer these questions 
about AMATEUR RADIO? 


world — not even the French — approaches 
the Chinese as an art. 
o J ® 

Milk is not a product natural to China 
and is found only occasionally, in imported 
cans. 

* ° . 

It is customary-for a Chinese shopkeeper 
to ask considerably more than an article 
is worth. If you pay what is asked, he 
will not respect you for it. If you argue him 
down too much, he would prefer not to 
sell to you at all. If you pay about half to 
two-thirds what he asks, he will admire 
you and enjoy the transaction. 

o 8 ° 


In many parts of China, there is a su- 
perstition that a photograph magically re- 
moves a person’s soul. Hence some Chinese 
object to having their pictures taken. 

° * ° 

The “Chinese” dishes chop suey and 
chow mein are practically unknown in 
China. They were first introduced in the 
United States. 


We are indebted to China for tea, gun- 
powder, wall paper, peaches, chrysanthe- 
mums and printing. 

o oe ° 

There are eight and a half million Chi- 
nese living in foreign countries. Of these, 
about 75,000 are in the United States. 


The first Chinese newspaper was pub- 
lished during the Han dynasty — 206 B.C. 


The most popular foreign novels in 
China today are Margaret Mitchell’s Gone 
with the Wind: Daphne Du Maurier’s Re- 
becca, Ernest Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, and John Steinbeck’s The Moon 
Is Down. 

2. o a 

Because of inflation, all teachers in the 

people’s schools of Hunan province are 


now paid in rice instead of im cash. 
1. In the pewer supply of a radio receiver 


what function dees the rectifier tube perform? 
2. What dees this “Q” signal mean? QRN 


3. What does this symbol mean? —@®— .-. S—~~e 


4. What letters de these code symbols represent and 
what do they stand for? 


{See onswers of bottom of od) 


China’s 450,000,000 people’ are sup- 
ported by 210 million cultivated acres, 
while America’s 132 million people have 
865 million tilled acres. 

Short wave radio is a fascinating hobby. Before the war the amateur radio operator figured as ee Sle 


a hero in many a national disaster—sending messages through after floods or hurricanes had “China” in Chinese is Chung Kuo or 
knocked out normal communication systems. During the war the amateur took his place in the | “central country.” The -United States is 
armed services as a skilled operator and technician. Many amateurs have started their hobbies | Mei Kuo, or “beautiful country.” Britain is 
as young as 10 or 12 years of age. There’s fun ahead for you with short wave communications | Ying Kuo or “heroic country.” Italy, appar- 
équipment than can receive code and voice messages from the other side of the world. ently not worth the trouble, remains the 
Hallicrafters is sure to have a set you want—high in performance but not too high in price. | 54° — Eé-tah-lee. 


hallicrafters ravio ~ pill xe = 


The chief barrier that keeps the Chi- 
nese from learning English is the Eng- 
THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A 
a 


lish pronunciation, as impossible to them 
as their subtle use of tones is to us. The 
name of Roosevelt comes off the Chinese 
tongue as Lo’-so-fu; Willkie is We-er'-jce; 





—_ 
ANSWERS 


The answers to hundreds 1. It chonges alternating current to pulsating direct 





of other questions about 

amateur radio ore In @ 

book called ‘‘How to 

Become a Radio Amateur.** 

It's published by the American 

Radio Relay League at West Hartford, 
Conn. You can get your copy for a quor- 
ter. Specify Book SM-1 (No stamps please) 














current, 

2. “Are you | by * 
3. This symbol signifies an ammeter. 

4. These code symbols represent A.R.R.L. which stands 
for American Radio Relay League, the amateur radio 
operators’ organization. They have published a book 
(see left) that can tell you a lot more about short 
wave radie communications. Send for your copy today. 


heariec?** 
tese 











Churchill, Cho’-tchi; Stalin, Su-tai’-leen; 
Stilwell, Suh-tee’-wel; Chennault, Chul’- 
nu-duh; Hitler, Shee’-duh-lah; Hirohito, 
Jah-ho’. The only well-known foreign name 
that presents no difficulties is Mussolini, 
who comes out the same in Chinese. 


— Sar. Marion Harcrove in Yank 
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CONFUCILIS SAYS 


Bits of Chinese Philosophy 


The jade uncut will not form a vessel 
for use; and if men do not learn, they do 
not know the way in which they should 
go. (This and the next few paragraphs are 
from the The Analects of Confucius, most 
revered of Chinese sages, who lived from 
551 to 478 B.C.) 

o * ° 

The master who skilfully waits to be 
questioned may be compared to a bell 
when it is struck. Struck with a small ham- 
mer, it gives a small sound. Struck with a 
great one, it gives a great sound. But let it 
be struck leisurely and properly, and it 
gives out all the sound of which it is capa- 
ble. vs , 

He who thinks the old embankments 
useless and destroys them is sure to suffer 
from overflowing water; and he who should 
consider the old rules o/-gropriety useless 
and abolish them would be sure to suf- 
fer from the calamities of disorder. 

* co * 


The superior man’s respect is universal. 
Wherein it appears the greatest is in his 
respect for himself. He is in his person a 
branch of his parents; can any son but 
have this self-respect? If he is not able 
to respect his own person, he is wounding 
his parents. If he wound his parents, he is 
wounding his own root; and when the root 
is wounded, the branches will follow it in 
its dying. 

o we 

When the ruler of the people loves them 
as his sons, they feel to him as a parent; 
when he binds them to himself by his good 
faith, they do not turn away from him; 
when he presides over them with courtesy, 
their hearts are docile to him. 


When one by force subdues men, they 
do not submit to him in heart. They sub- 
mit because their strength is not adequate 
to resist. When one subdues men by virtue, 
in their hearts’ core they ore pleased, and 
sincerely submit. 

— Mencius 
Sd * 

The man who would be benevolent is 
like the archer. The archer adjusts himself 
and then shoots. If he misses, he does not 
murmur against those who surpass himself. 
He simply turns round and seeks ™ cause 
of his failure in himself. 


— Mencius 
a J J 


Doctors Disagree 
1. To understand is not difficult; to act 
is difficult. 
— Chinese proverb 


2. To understand is difficult; to act is 
easy, 


— Dr. Sun Yat-sen 


8. Without action there is no real under- 
standing, 


— Chiang Kai-shek 


yl Marlin barrel is cut 


T. rounded, or “crowned’ 


| is Marlin’s famous 





——— 


from a solid rod of special gun FS 
steel. It is bored from end to (# 
end in a barrel drilling ma- 
chine, reamed to a glass finish. 
Grooves in the bore, known 
as “Ballard type” rifling, give 


the buliet a spiral motion which adds to accuracy and range.. -like the spiral 


motioa given a football by an expert passer. 


2... is the watchword 


in all the work which goes 
into making a Marlin gun, in- 
volving hundreds of separate 
operations. And a job which 
takes the highest skill, and 
can be done only by gifted 


craftsmen, is the final “alignment” It is this “alignment” which imparts the 


last degree of accuracy to Marlin rifles. 


shape of the muzzle protects 
your Marlin barrel from the 
scratches or dents which might 
spoil the accuracy of the gun. 
Marlin barrels are chemically 


treated, inside and out, to resist rust and corrosion. These are features worth 


remembering. 


Model 39A—the only lever ac- 
tion, .22 caliber repeating rifie 
made. The only take-down 
rifle exposing the working 
parts by turning a single 










hand-screw. The sportsman’s favorite since 1891 for fast shots on rabbits, 


squirrels, crows and vermin. 





"Marlin FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


STRAIGHT-SHOOTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS SINCE 1870 








* BOY dates 


| pod think he’s an Okay Joe. You 
like his looks, his free-and-easy 
manner, his neat way of making 
wise-cracks count. You were proud 
to “show him off” to your parents 
and, later, to the gang at the Teen 
Canteen. You had fun all evening and 
you wish it could go on forever. 
But — 

The clock strikes and you've had 
“orders from headquarters” about 
curfew! You sit there, trying to look 
calm and unconcerned, but mentally 
wringing your hands. How to let him 
know that it’s time to go home? 
Will he think you're a dreary because 
you can’t have dates until “all hours?” 
How to tell him that you had fun? 
Will he ask you for another date? If 
he doesn’t, should you suggest that 
he come again — perhaps invite him 
to supper, just to be sure that he will? 
Should you let him kiss you good- 
night on this, your first date? 


Q. How can a girl let her date 
know that it’s time to go home? Is 
there any way to say it so that he 
won’t think I’m a dreary, tied to my 
mother’s apron-strings? 





A. Easy does it. Most boys will get 
the idea without being bounced or 
booted — even verbally. Often they’re 
just as perturbed as you are about the 
right time to check out. Too early, and 
you may be insulted or think they aren’t 
having-a good time. Too late, and they 
might get into a jam with either your 
parents or their own. Toss out a gentle 
hint, such.as, “Too bad we won't have 
time for the rest of this Morton Gould 
album,” or “Why is it that all good 
radio bands come ‘after dating hours?’ ” 
If this doesn’t make a dent, you can be 
more plain-spoken: “This is great fun, 


but there comes a time. . . .” Guaran- 
teed to bring prompt results, unless he’s 
as dumb as he is deaf! 

And what’s this biz about being 
ashamed of early hours? College gals 
have much earlier date deadlines than 
most of you do, and you never hear 
them moan and groan about the Dean’s 
being old-fashioned. Be smart! Figure 
it out this way: you can’t keep going 
“full speed ahead” on a battery that 
needs re-charging. Your boy-friends 
need the same battery service that you 
du and, with many of them on a school- 
and-work schedule these days, they'll 
probably be thankful for a little extra 
shut-eye. 


Q. Is it up to the girl or the boy 
to say “thanks for a pleasant eve- 


A. Both. Any date is a 50-50 propo- 
sition, even if the boy usually shells out 
the shekels. Don’t be hesitant about 
saying you had a good time, but don’t 
gush, as if you’ve never had a date be- 
fore! Boys distrust super-superlatives 
(wouldn’t you?); they like sincerity 
(don’t youP). 


Q. Is it okay for a girl to invite a 
boy to come back to her home? 
Should she ever ask him for a date? 


A. It’s very okay to let him know 
that he will be welcome, and “I hope 
you come again” is a natural follow-up 
to “I’ve had a swell time.” But in the 
dating game of you-chase-me boys in- 
variably prefer to do the chasing! 
They’re leery of being made conspicu- 
ous; they steer clear of she-wolves. 
Don’t put a stranger “on the spot,” as 
solo guest for supper at your home. If 
you're entertaining a mixed group, then 
it’s okay to include anyone you like on 
the guest list, provided your parents 


SENIOR 


WIhL 4 fay 


approve. If a club or a group of girls 
is giving a “feed” or a frolic and each 
girl is to invite a boy, that’s the time 
you ask a boy for a date — and he likes 
it. The popularity-plus gals are never 
the ones who single out a boy and track 
him down; they’re the ones who spread 
their attentions, invitations, and inter- 
ests. 


Q. Should a girl let a boy kiss her 
goodnight on a first date? 


A. If you do, you’re running the risk 
of having yourself foot-noted as an 
“easy number.” And if you think that 
the corner-drug huddle or the boys’ 
locker-room gang are discussing the na- 
tional debt, you'd better do some sec- 
ond-thinking! You may not be their 
most-talked-of subject, on the basis of 
a first-date goodnight kiss, but that’s 
the way to get your name on the list 
for future reference. What sort of a 
reputation do you want? Now’s the 
time to decide — not later, when you 
wish you could correct a few “slip- 
pance” impressions. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween a goodnight kiss and a lengthy 
petting session, no matter whether it’s 
the first date or the fifteenth, but it’s a 
wise zal who knows, for sure, that when 
a boy asks her for a second date, he 
likes her as a person, not as another 
pair of Cupid’s bow lips. Any girl who 
thinks that lasting romances are built 
on physical attraction is only kidding 
herself, perhaps even excusing herself, 
for not having developed personality 
enough to attract a boy on an honest 
basis. And that’s—no kidding! 
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D DAZE FOR JERRY 


EADING about the deadly feats of 

the bazooka, the machine gun and 
the mortar, you may get the idea that 
the rifle isn’t paying off in modern war- 
fare. But ask any doughboy who fought 
in the early D Days and you'll learn 
differently. 

Our riflemen covered themselves 
with glory. They helped clear Nor- 
mandy of thousands of pesky German 
snipers. The Jerries were dug in be- 
hind the heavy Normandy hedgerows, 
where mortars and machine guns 
couldn’t get at them. They were doing 
a lot of damage until our stalkers — the 
dead-eye dicks of the Army -- moved 
in. Then things started popping. 

One of the greatest stalkers who ar- 
rived on the scene was Pfc, Ray Regis- 
ter, of Slocomb, Ala. He showed up 
with his binoculars and a ‘telescopic 
sight on his rifle. 

Watching through his glasses, he 
spotted four of the enemy trying to set 
up a machine gun between two hedges. 
The distance was about 350 yards. He 
fired four times, almost as fast as he 
could work the bolt. Three Jerries went 
down and the other looked as if he 
might have been hit. 

The American sharpshooter then no- 
ticed some rustling along a nearby 
hedge. Waiting and. concentrating on 
that spot, he became certain there was 
a German sniper lying there. He took 
careful aim and fired—and got his 
man! 

For a while the Jerries, borrowing 
from the Japs, parked most of their 
snipers in trees. But the rifle marks- 
manship of the Americans quickly dis- 
couraged them. Sgt. W. L. Malko, of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, for exam- 
ple, brought five of them down to earth. 

In this war, as in the last, the Ger- 
mans have learned that you can’t out- 
shoot the Americans. 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


Rifle shooting isn’t always a grim busi- 
ness. It can be great fun as a sport, as 
thousands have discovered. What's more, 
it is the safest of all interscholastic and 
intramural activities. There has never been 
an accident on a high school range super- 
vised by a certified National Rifle Asso- 
ciation instructor! 

if you are a member of a school 
Rifle Club interested in holding an Intra- 
mural. Tournament, sée your coach or 
athletic director. He may receive free ma- 
terials and awards by enrolling your 
school in the Scholastic Intramural Rifle 
Tournaments. An entry coupon may be 
found on page 53 of the 
Scholastic Coach, which he has. 
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u“ e 
fe Cusber BUILDER OF GREAT FOOTBALL TEAMS! 





1 CONSIDER THE HOT 
OATMEAL BREAKFAST OWE 
OF THE FINEST FOODS FOR 

aay TRAUWINe TABLE [ 


Putty Crisler 
MICHIGAN'S 
GREAT COACH 





Boys and girls who want to enjoy vibrant health, abundant energy and lasting 
stamina will want to base their food requirements on the advice of real food 
authorities. These food experts say that it is important to eat a good breakfast 
—to get at least 25% of each day’s food requirements at the breakfast. meal. 

And authorities agree that natural oatmeal leads all other cereals in the basic 
stamina element, Protein . . . the element absolutely necessary for proper 
development, growth, stamina. 

Nor does any other natural cereal equal this grand food in Vitamin B1, the 
anti-fatigue vitamin that is also a requirement for normal growth and healthy 
nerves, energy. 

Quaker Oats is delicious, easily prepared. Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as 
coffee. Ask your mother to serve you this great dish regularly for breakfast. 


gee B0ME,., TO PLAY 


WINNING FOOTBALL” 


“ pa a * 
by Tete wtile/e 
It’s just the kind of booklet you've always wanted. Chock-full of the 
kind of tips on football that have built a reputation for “Fritz” Crisler, 


one of America’s greatest foo coaches. Send coupon for your 
free copy today—right now while you think of it! 








Quoker Oats and Mother's 
Oats are the same 


i 

| THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY ! 
1 Box 1083, Chicago, Illinois \ 
: Please send me my free copy of ‘““How To Play Winning Football,” by “Fritz” Crisler. : 
f é 
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following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY. (Para- 
“ mount. Directed and Pro- 
duced by Billy Wilder.) 


James M. Cain is a past master of 
the rough, tough type of fiction. This 
movie version of his story, Double In- 
demnity, doesn’t pull any punches 
either. 

Credit for a hard-hitting tale of mur- 
der and retribution must be split sev- 


eral ways. First factor is a slick fast 
script by Billy Wilder and Raymond 
Chandler—the latter no slouch at 
hard-boiled fiction himself. 

Second factor is surprise casting. Fred 
MacMurray, usyally seen in polite, 
wisecracking comedies, is very much at 
home as a weak and deluded insurance 
salesman. Edward G. Robinson, usu- 
ally on the wrong side of movie law, 
plays a human bloodhound with con- 
viction. Of course, it’s no surprise to 
see Barbara Stanwyck as a_ vicious 
female, but it’s very much o.k. 

Third factor is the interesting story 
background, which shows the wheels 
within wheels of the insurance business. 
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dresser’s top dresser drawer 
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1% shrinkage). $2.24 up. 
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P. $. Ail Arrow Shirts are knockouts! You'll be smart as a whip in any Arrow Shirt 
you choose. Arrow’s Mitoga figure-cut teams up with the lines of pave to 
make a slick fit. The smooth-looking Arrow Collar is as welcome as an unexpected A. 

And the fit of an Arrow lasts indefinitely, thanks to the Sanforized label (less than 
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Although the plot concerns an 3). 
most perfect crime, it is no cOps-versis. 
killers duel. It is, rather, a neat psy. 
chological study of two deadly people 
whose conniving brings death to them. 
selves as well as their victim. 

Phyllis Dietrichson (Barbara Stan. 
wyck) wants to murder her grouchy 
husband and collect his insurance 
money. She enlists the aid of an in. 
fatuated insurance agent (Fred Mac. 
Murray). Together, they plan and carry 
out their ghastly scheme. Their crime 
doesn’t pay off, thanks to an insurance 
claims investigator (Edward G. Rob- 
inson). 

There’s not a trace of ham in all this 
raw meat melodrama. It may not be 
your idea of “entertainment,” but it is 
a Grade A job of movie-making. 


TILL WE MEET AGAIN. (Para- 
M mount. Produced and ODi- 
rected by Frankfort Borzage.) 


Here’s a new twist to the old familiar 
theme of boy-meets-girl. The boy is an 
American flier (Ray Milland) who has 
been shot down over occupied France. 
The girl (Barbara Britton) is a novice 
in a French convent, The villain is like 
a lot of other villains these days. He's 
a cold and fishy-eyed German officer. 

The picture of course takes place be- 
fore D-Day. The Mother Superior has 
been lending a helping hand to Allied 
soldiers trying to escape from France. 
Without meaning to, the novice lets this 
fact slip out to the German officer. 
Plenty of trouble is stirred up, and the 
Mother Superior is accidentally shot. 
As a penance, the novice undertakes to 
guide the flier across France to the 
Channel coast. 

As you might expect, the journey is 
a dangerous one. From this point on, 
the film is just another rehash of war 
pictures about occupied Europe. The 
only difference is that this time boy 
doesn’t get girl. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musicals. ““Bathing Beauty. ““ Sensa- 
tions of 1945. “Step Lively “”“Sweet 
and Lowdown. “Atlantic City. “Stars on 
Parade. “Music in Manhattan. 

Drama. “Between Two Worlds. 
“Mr. Skeffington. ~~ Doubie Indemnity. 
“The Hairy Ape. “Home in Indiana. 

War Pictures. ““White Cliffs of Dover. 
“Marine Raiders. 

Comedy. “In Society. “Maisie Goes to 
Reno. ““Casanova Brown. ““Mr. Winkle 
Goes to War. “Take It Or Leave It. 
“Heavenly Days. ~“Gildersleeve’s Ghost. 

Mysteries. “Mask of Dimitrios. 
“Shadows in the Night. “Candles at Nine. 
“Falcon in Mexico. “The Pearl of Death. 

Westerns. “The Cowboy. and 
Senorita. “San Antonio Kid. ” Marshal of 
Reno. “Law Men. 
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Neighbors 
(Concluded) 


“But it is not enough just to deny it. 
He went to the Consulate and said that 
someone in your house had called him 
names and the Consulate complained 
to us.” 

I lost my inclination to forgive the 
man, I said indignantly: “He was drunk 
and came to bang at our door in the 
middle of the night without any justi- 
fication. He should be punished for dis- 
turbing the peace.” 

“He should be punished? But he de- 
mands that you people be punished. 
Let me tell you, little Didi, you should 
understand that we are living in a dif- 
ficult time and that we must try to be 
as courteous to the Japanese as possible. 
It’s the Government’s orders that we 
should live in peace with them.” 

The sergeant was not very severe in 
his manner; he was more like a teacher 
trying to admonish a student. But it 
was a kind of admonition that I could 
not accept with grace. 

Papa came back at this juncture and 
the sergeant repeated what he had just 
said. He said further that he had come 
only to warn us for the present. 

Papa’s face was far from genial when 
he replied: “We have never cailed him 
names and shall not call him names in 
the future. You can be sure of that.” 

The four of them left but after sup- 
per another two policemen came and 
said that they had instructions to guard 
us, one at the front and one at the back 
door. They were apologetic as well as 
sympathetic but they had their orders 
and they paced the street at either end 
of our house throughout that night. 

The next day Papa decided to move 
in order to avoid possible trouble in 
the future and Mama seconded his pro- 
posal, Papa found a flat the same day 
and we started moving right away. 
After the last cartful of things had been 
sent off and as we were about ready to 
leave the house ourselves, the police- 
man at the front gate said to Papa with 


some embarrassment: “I am glad that | 


you have decided to move. You school 
people are different, you understand 
things. What’s the use of bucking 
against them?” 

Papa said nothing. 

I stopped for a moment in front of 
the door of our neighbor to the west. 
It was closed. The boy had not yet re- 
turned from. work and so I did not 
— an opportunity to say goodbye to 

im. 


Reprinted from Contemporary Chinese 
Stories, translated by Chi-Chen Wang 
(1944), by permission of ‘the Columbia 
University Press. « 








@ The Babe’s up against a new 
“team” every week. The teams 
gang up on the Babe with 
over-the-plate questions and 
the Babe bats out the answers. 
Don’t miss it! Get the inside 
dope on the Sport of Sports 
... from the King of Swat — 
presented by Spalding. 

Free—exciting new Spalding 
Sports Show Book, full of 
sports facts with a personal 
message to you from Babe 
Ruth. Plus a Membership Cer- 
tificate in the Babe’s Baseball 
Club: Just fill out the coupon 
and mail. 


ON THE AIR 


“Here’s Babe Ruth!” 


Every Saturday Morning 
NBC. . . Coast-to-Coast 
Presented by 


SPALDING 


SPALDING SETS THE (G5Q) PACE IN SPORTS 
1°) 











FREE! Babe Ruth Presents 
the Spalding 
SPORTS SHOW BOOK ro) 


Ll 








A. G, Spalding & Bros., Inc, SM-925 
19 Beekman Street 
New York, 8, N.Y. 


Please send me a Membership Certificate and free 
copy of the Sports Show Book. 





My name is: 
Address: 
City. 





State 
(Save Postage—Paste Coupon on Penny Post Card) 











Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 


a HAVE_A 
youll CHARLIE, 


Me Yo 


TOUGH TI 


Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINE 


For ten-day trial supply, 
send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dent. SM. Buffalo8 N.Y 





THE CHINESE 
WAY OF LIFE 


HE Chinese constitute one sixth of 

the world’s population. No one knows 
hcw many there are — 450-500 million 
— but they are the largest group of 
human beings, with the longest con- 
tinuous history in the world. Their cul- 
ture overlaps that of the Pharaohs. Cer- 
tain principles of architecture in use to- 
day were used in Chinese palaces 3,000 
years ago; in parts of northern China 
crops are harvested with iron sickles 
like those at the end of the Stone Age. 
Through the centuries craftsmen have 
taught their secrets to apprentices. 

This unbroken cultural heritage has 
made the Chinese united. We hear of 
the political disunity in China today, 
but until recently political unity has 
never been considered important by the 
Chinese. For no matter what region he 
comes from, the Chinese in China 
proper can be sure that millions of other 
Chinese are his brothers. All are uni- 
fied by a common history, common cus- 
toms, common religion and a common 


| written language dating from 2200 B.C. 


“The most important fact about 
China is that it is a land of peasants — 
of hard-palmed, nut-brown men. and 
women who work each day from dawn 
to dusk in the fields, who hunger for 
the land and need the land and love 
the land.” So writes Life correspondent 
Theodore White. 


The Patient Peasant 

The Laopeishing, or common folk of 
China, are millions of patient, persis- 
tent toilers in blue cotton and straw 
hats, who are continually undernour- 
ished and live on 1/70th of the income 
of their American counterparts, Prac- 
tically everything they build is built by 
hand, whatever is transported is 
dragged by foot, whatever is carried is 
borne on human shoulders. Only at 
rare festival times have they a respite 
to watch a traveling theater. Not until 
they are old do they have a bit of 
leisure to sip green tea at the corner 
tea house and chat of the ways of men. 
Until they enter the army, almost none 
of them has been more than 30 miles 
from his native village. Few can read, 
yet all have heard the story tellers and 
know the classics and most of the news. 

Their lives are run according to li, 
age-old principles of behavior that 
guide a Chinese in his relations with 
others. From childhood they are 
grounded in the li, and their perfect 
behavior depends on whether they will 
be soldiers, farmers, artisans or rulers. 
Different codes cover the relationship 


Paul Guillumette 
Shoulder poles and Chinese backs 
instead of machinery and trucks. 


between man and wife, brother and 
relatives, father and children. Their 
customs are based on chung (loyalty), 
hsiao (filial piety) and hsin (mutual 
trust). 

These rules center around the pivot 
of Chinese life—the Family. Through 
its system of mutual responsibility, the 
Chinese family is the greatest form of 
insurance in the world. But the war 
has broken up many families. 

From the heads of each family, the 
village elders are chosen, elected be- 
cause of their wisdom. Any culprit is 
brought to trial, not before a govern- 
ment court, but before the elders. Thus 
the Chinese have been governing them- 
selves democratically for centuries. But 
change has come to the village. For the 
first time the boys, through the army, 
have learned that the nation is more 
important than the village. 

The Chinese outlook on life is a 
blend of Buddhist religion, Confucian 
ethics, and Taoist philosophy. Because 
their ancient sages taught them Chung 
Yung (The Middle Way), they are the 
most balanced of peoples. They do not 
believe in extremes, have a strong sense 
of proportion and a keen sense of 
humor, are never sentimental, hysterical, 
or fanatical. Lao-tze taught them that 
the best in life is appreciation of one’s 
surroundings, both natural and human. 
So they enjoy the little things of life 
to the full. Their love of human beings 
usually keeps them from discriminating 
against any race or creed. 

Their religion teaches them non-ag- 
gression, and they lack the martial 
spirit. That does not mean they have 
not fought heroically — it means they 
do not believe in conquest. Their phi- 
losophy advises them to be passive in 
the face of calamity, and it is undoubt- 
edly the peasant’s ability to be cheerful 
in the face of flood, famine, pestilence. 
and war that constitutes the unsurpassed 
stamina of China. 
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Food For Thought 


Prayer of an advertising man’s child: 
“Give us this day our daily, golden 
krust, slo-bakéed,  vitamin-enriched 
bread.” 

Lincoln AM 
Key to Contentment 


The office manager was asked by a 
departing employee for a recommenda- 
tion. He thought it over, then wrote, 
“The bearer of this letter is leaving me 


after this month. I am satisfied.” 
Whidbey Island Prop Wash 


The Pen Is Mightier . . . 


The Commander of a French Foreign 
Legion outpost in North Africa got 
word of the American invasion. “Les 
Americains,” he told his men, “are war- 
riors magnifiques. We must prepare to 
surrender.” 

The very next day a small company 
of uniformed Americans advanced on 
the post. Not a shot was fired. The 
French commander marched up to the 
leader, bearing his sword on out- 
stretched hands. “And to whom,” he 
asked, “do I have the honor of surren- 
dering?” 

The American accepted the proffered 
sword. “You have the honor, Sir,” he 
replied, “of surrendering to the Asso- 
ciated Press.” 

This Week 


Kid Stuff 


“What's your name, little boy?” 
asked the minister. 

“William,” answered the lad. 

“And how old are you, William?” 

“According to my school examination, 
I have a psychological age of 10, ana- 
tomically I'm seven, mentally I’m nine, 
but if you are referring to my chrono- 
logical age, I’m eight.” 

Oklahoma Aggrievator 


Dietetic Reading 


During one of his illnesses, the late 
John Barrymore was placed on a diet 
and schedule noted chiefly for scanti- 
ness in everything but absolute rest 
and quiet. His nurse, removing his tray 
one day after a microscopic lunch, no- 
ticed that he was restless and irritated. 
Hoping to relieve the monotony, she 
asked, “And what would you like to do 
now, Mr. Barrymore?” 

“Bring me a postage stamp!” growled 
the irrepressible John. “I think I'll do a 
little reading.” 
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CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*Four Hundred Million Allies 
*China’s Economic War 
*Cartels — A Threat to World Peace?. 


*The Race Problem in America, by Henry 
Steele Commager 9 


*We Challenge You (Quiz) 
China Learns the Hard Way 
The Land 
Map of China 
News In Review 

















- Builders of America: Patrick Henry 


**Meet the Wongs, by Helena Kuo 
**Chinese Poetry 
**Name Calling, by Walter Kong 
**The Round Table 
**Dragon Seed 
**Sharpen Your Wits (Quiz) 
Neighbors, by Yeh Shao-chun 
Air Week 
Who‘s Who Among Chinese Leaders 

Things You Never Knew About China ——— 
Confucius Says 
Boy dates Girl, by Gay Head 
D Daze for Jerry 
Following the Films 
The Chinese Way of Life 
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Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do not 
appear in English Edition. Items 
marked * * do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 
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Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating comes, 4 etc. 


> You Can Get a 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


USER'S GUIDE 


with 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS t 





Customer Research Dept.,Room 1820 
[”~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH." 


Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE" 





please print 





please print 
City 
Make & Mod Model 
of Car Owne 





Stote 











THE GIRL WITH THE 


GOOD SKIN 


GETS THE DATES 


See ho i 
CENTRATED ointment works! It helps re- 
duce redness of surface pimples, blotches, 
simple rashes; actually aids in peeling off 
unsightly pimple vig? Coat each blemish, 
eer on overnight. 5 O¢, druggists. Satisfac- 


ion guaran We call it “the ointment 
without by - intment.” Make us prove it! 

SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 
18° Sense: W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





YOU CAN WIN 


one of the 118 prizes 
in the Planters Contest. 
See last week's issue 
(Sept. 18th) for details! 








f SENIORS: Earn your graduation ex- 

“ penses by taking orders 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow stude~ts. 
Free ecards and free sampie kit. Write 
today te Printecraft, 1423 £. Eim St., 
Scranton S&S, Pa. 














PLAYING FITNESS 1S FIGHTING FITNESS 


OBSTACLE 
COURSE 
RACE 


“‘SOMETHING new has been added to school fitness programs —the obstacle 
course. It has a little bit of everything—climbing, running, swinging, vaulting, 
crawling, and jumping. All of which produces an all-around fitness and agility 
that makes a fellow feel. like Superman. That's one of the reasons Uncle Sam 
has an obstacle course in all his conditioning programs. Another is that it offers 


excellent training for mountain, desert and jungle fighting. On either the school 


JACK ROURKE — Trainer and 


field or the military training ground, it’s fun with a capital F,"". —Jack Rourke. Treck Coach, Colgate University 


* 


In America’s fitness program, you'll find ‘““Mr. Peanut“ 
playing an active part. Just now, of course, his most 
important job is getting those big jumbo Planters Pea- 
nuts to the armed forces. But he hasn’‘t forgotten the 
folks on the home front who want their daily “energy 
ration” of vitamin-rich Planters Peanuts. You can still 
get Planters in the handy 5¢ bags—and with all the 
nourishing goodness, crispness and flavor of the 
jumbo ones thet are “‘reserved for G, |. Joe.” 








BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a_ big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
5c Planters Bags or l5c and two 5c Planters 
Jumbe Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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Materials and Information on China 


New Books 

George Hogg has been a part of the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, Indusco, 
for five years, first as English secretary to 
Lu Kuang-mien, director of co-op promo- 
tion behind the lines, and later as teacher 
and leader. He learned to speak Chinese 
well and to sing Chinese songs. He traveled 
throughout Northwest China — to guerilla 
government headquarters, “up the Yellow 
River to the loess cliffs and camel-worn 
trade routes of Lanchow,” “down the Han 
River to the cotton fields and rice paddies 
of Hupeh.” He came to know students, 
professors, farmers, business men, peasant 
craftsmen, and skilled workers from the 
seaboard cities. Out of this experience he 
writes I See a New China, a personal story 
of the little people who are making Indusco 
work. (Little, Brown, $2.50.) 

co e e 

A Short History of the Chinese People, 
by L. Carrington Goodrich, is an unusually 
recdable account of their development 
from pre-historic times to the republic 
established in 1911. The author answers 
many of the “why’s” that spring up when 
anyone begins to think about a people so 
like ourselves in some ways, so different in 
others. He introduces us to a people whom 
we want to know and must know much 
better as we go on together as cooperating 
world neighbors. Line maps, illustrations, 
bibliographies add much to the usefulness 
of his book. (Harper, $2.50.) 

* o * 

The Phoenix and the Dwarfs is a three- 
act play by George E. Taylor and George 
M. Savage. The characters are members of 
the Chou family and their friends -- formal, 
conservative father and grandfather, resist- 
ing change; an older son, looking to Amer- 
ica as a good guide; a younger son dedicated 
to Chinese nationalism and Chiang Kai- 
shek; the independent daughter of a neigh- 
boring tax-gatherer; and an adventurous 
idealist. The action takes place in a small 
village of Northern China between Sep- 
tember, 1931 and September, 1938. An 
excellent introduction gives the background 
of conditions and events which the play 
dramatizes. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 


eo * a 
Materials and Information 


The United China Relief, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y., offers to teachers 
a number of materials free on request: 

1. Pageant. 

2. Bibliographical material on Sun Yat- 
sen, 

3. Chinese Primer (25 copies free to 
one school, additional copies, 25c each). 

4. Picture of Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang. 

5. Poster. 

6. Descriptive list of films on China. 
Other Sources 

Chinese News Service, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

The East and West Association, 40 E. 
49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


a 


American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Films on China 


Here Is China: 1944—1 reel 16 mm.—26 
minutes — Chinese life, ancient art and 
culture, modern industry, agriculture, 
sports, development of schools, hospitals, 
industries. ( United China Relief, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y., transportation 
charges to and from N. Y., plus 50c service 
charge. ) s 

China — First to Fight: 1943 —1 reel — 
16 mm. — 14 minutes — Modern cities and 
methods, invasion by Japanese, refugees, 
moving of university equipment and fac- 
tory machinery, relief work. ( United China 
Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, 
N. Y., transportation charges to and from 
N. Y., plus 50c service charge. ) 

China: 1 reel—China’s geographical 
location, struggle with Japan, changing cul- 
ture. (Bell & Howell Co., 1801 W. Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Illinois, rental, $1.25.) 

The Door of Asia: 1934 — 1 reel — Good 
introductory film, waterways, camel cara- 
vans, craftsmen working, home life, agri- 
cultural scenes. (Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., and Ideal 
Pictures Corp., 28-34 E. Eighth St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., rental, $1.50.) 

The Good Earth: 1939 —3 reels —‘ex- 
cerpts on special phases of Chinese life. 
“The Famine,” peasant farmers’ struggle 
for survival, 10 min., $1.50; “The Locusts,” 
conservative tradition vs. progressive youth, 
20 min., $3.00; “Status of Women,” mar- 
riage, work, subservience to men, 20 min., 
$3.00. (New York University Film Library, 
71 Washington Square South, N. Y. 12, 
N. Y.) 

China, Our Neighbor: 1932 —8 reels — 


- China and America, (2) China’s Home 


Life, (8) How China Makes a Living, (4) 
China’s Children, (5) Three Great Relig- 
ions of China, (6) Arts of China, (7) Edu- 
cation in China, (8) Mr. Chang Takes a 
Chance (modern medical practices). ( Har- 
mon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau St., 
N Y. 17, N. Y., rental, $1.50 each reel, 
$10.80 complete sequence. ) 


Periodicals : 
China at War, monthly, 15c a copy, 

$1.50 a year, Chinese News Service, 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

Amerasia, fortnightly (monthly in July, 
August), 15c a copy, $2.50 a vear, 225 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 

Pacific Affairs, quarterly, 50c a copy, 
$2.00 a year, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

Asia and the Americas, monthly, 35c a 
copy, $4.00 a year, $6.00 for two years, 40 
E. 49th St., N. Y.. 17, N. Y. 


a ° * 
Magazine Articles 


“China Opens Her Wild West,” O. Latti- 
more, National Geographic, September, 
1942. 


3-T 


“Ending Extraterritorial Rights,” Current 
History, March, 1948. 


“On China’s Industrial Front,” Travel, 
September, 1942. 


“Japan in China,” T. H. White, Fortune, 
September, 1941. 

“China Emergent,” Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, Atlantic, May, 1942. 


Fiction 

House of Exile, Nora Waln (Little, 
Brown, $3.00). 

Dragon Seed, Pearl S. Buck (John Day, 
$2.50). 

Living China, contemporary short stories 
edited by Edgar Snow (Little, Brown, 
$2.50). 


* * . 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 








YOUR STUDENTS HAVE 
A RING-SIDE SEAT AT 


THE POLLS! ; i 4 
Better Background 
Today Means 


Better Ballots Tomorrow! 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES offers 


AMERICA VOTES — 1944 


. .. @ factual, non-partisan handbook of the 1944 
presidential election to your classes, to help your 
students prepare today to their ibili- 
ties as citizens of tomorrow by thoroughly under- 
standing their voting perogative. 

Magazine. size, America Votes—1944, is a 32-page book- 
let containing charts and maps of previous elections and 
units on: 

Party Conventions 


Candidate Biographies 
Issues of 1944 








Comparison of Party Platforms 
History of American Politics 
Your Political ABC's 


Order copies for your classes 
today! 


in orders of 


Only 1O0¢ 10 or more. ae 
25¢ for single copies. Beiakal be 
Use this handy coupon today! Pictograph Corp. 
gS oe ee ee ee ee ee es es ee es es ee ee 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Ys 
Please send me copies of America 
Votes—1944, a non-partisan handbook of the 
1944 presidential electi 
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Order a copy for every student in your classes! 
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A SINGLE CHAPTER IN THE 
GREATEST DRAMA OF OUR TIMES! 


The Presidential Election 
What are the significant issues of 
one of the most important elec- 
tions in our history? 


Peace in Evrope 


How will the complicated tangle 
of affairs in Europe be settled? 
Who will sit at the peace table? 


Japan’s Last Stand 


How will Nippon hold up under 
heavy bombings? Will the Japa- 
nese make their last stand in China? 


Allies in Berlin 


Who will exercise chief control 
ever a beaten Germany? What 
government willl Germany adopt? 





You can help your students understand the answers to 
these and other vital questions with the 1944-1945 issues of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


A large staff of skilled educational journalists is on the job week after week 
to provide expertly organized weekly classroom units to help your students 
better understand today’s complex developments—the meaning of con- 
fusing headlines and radio bulletins. Each weekly unit is especially designed 
for classroom use—a practical and effective program. 


MAKE CERTAIN YOUR STUDENTS DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE 


SCHOLASTIC IS RATIONED—as are all magazines—because paper is a vital war material. 
Each term we must return hundreds of ¢ orders received after we reach our 
W. P. B. paper quota. Make certain of your copies now by mailing the card bound in 
this isssue or the coupon below—to CONFIRM your present order—REVISE your present 
order—or place a NEW ORDER. 





Paste on the Back of a Penny Postcard and Mail Today! 
Se ee SS OO 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 Eust 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please make my DEFINITE ORDER for: 


copies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined | BULK CLASSROOM RATES 


- sted above are for two or 
Edition 65¢ per term, per pupil more copies to one address. 


copies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies | TEACHER EDITION DESK 
sas : COPY supplied with each 
Edition 50c per term, per pupil 


classroom order of 10 or 
copies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class | ore addtional desk copy 
Edition 50c per term, per pupil copies. 
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for each additional 30 
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City 


State P. O. Zone No. 
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Election Symbol by Pictograph Corp. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES 
Your Students Won’‘t Want to Miss 


War Reporting Has Risen to New Heights 


SCHOLASTIC will provide selections from the 
best reporting of the human side of the 
war, the fight Americans all over the world 
are making for the cause of world 
Reports by such outstanding war writers as: 
Ernie Pyle Christopher LaFarge 
Vincent Sheean John Hersey 
~ Quentin Reynolds Paul Gallico 
and many others 
12 SPECIAL NUMBERS published during the 1944-1945 
ool year for classroom use and permanent reference: 


(All 12 Special Numbers included in the COMBINED EDITION) 


The United Nations on Parade 
Great Britain Brazil 
i France 
China Africa 
(Will appearin SOCIAL STUDIESand COMBINED EDITIONS) 


Regional American Life and Literature 
New England The Southwest 
The Deep South The Mountain States 
The Middle West The Pacific Coast 
(Will appear in ENGLISH CLASS and COMBINED EDITIONS) 


Series on Postwar Occupations 7 

A new series, ‘‘Your Postwar Career,’’ eight two-page pictorial 
units prepared by Karl E. Ettinger, economist and graphic 
expert in pictorial statistics, will appear each semester. Each 
unit will contain a minimum of six graphic charts and maps. 


industries for fall semester include: 
Retail Trade—Department and Chain Stores Building Trades 
Communications (Telephone and Telegraph) Farming 
Oil Production and Distribution Teaching 
Automotive Industries 
plus... 


Popular students features a soem, Boy dates Girl, aviation, 
science, movies, and jok 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


Informed Students Mean Finer Citizens 








